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ECONOMICAL MODE OF PRESERVING 
CHERRIES. 

A FRIEND of ours, who was travelling through 
the county of Suffolk, on Long Island, a few 
months ago, informs us that, in stopping at a public 
house, he was surprised to find on the table a 
cherry pie, apparently as fresh and good as though 
the fruit had just been plucked from the tree. On 
inquiring where the cherries had been obtained, he 
was told that they had been gathered nearly a year, 
and had been preserved agreeably to the following 
recipe :— 

Procure the cherries ripe and fresh from the tree, 


_ and without any preparation, put them into a bottle 


or wide-mouthed jar, filling it about three-fourths 
full. Then pour in common molasses, fresh and 
cool from the cask, until the vessel is nearly filled ; 
cork or seal it up air-tight, and set it aside in some 
cool dry place, occasionally shaking the vessel, in 
order that its contents may be well mixed. A por- 
tion of the molasses will be absorbed by the cher- 
ries, which will render them sufficiently agreeable, 
when made into puddings or pies, without the ad- 
dition of any sugar or syrup. The liquid which 
yemains in the jar after the cherries are taken out, 
has an agreeable flavor, and, when mixed with 
water, forms a wholesome and refreshing drink. 


THE NATIONAL FAIR: 


Tuis was opened at Washington, D. C., on the 
2ist of May, and continued nearly three weeks. 
It was the first National Fair ever attempted in the 
United States, and was held for the double purpose 
of display and sale of the different kinds of domestic 
manufactures in wood, metals, silk, cotton, and 
wool. The exhibition exceeded all expectation, 
and required two large halls about 400 feet in 
length, to accommodate the different articles brought 








in. Of these there were an immense variety of 
superb finish, and great utility.. The number of 
visitors at the Fair was estimated at ovet 30,000, 


and the receipts for sales of tickets went far to pay ; 


its expenses. It was an experiment, and’has been 
eminently successful. A goodly number of agri- 
cultural implements were exhibited, and attracted 
much attention. We trust there will be a repetition 
of this Fair. Few things are better calculated to 
bring the North and South-together, and give the 


people of this mighty Union‘an idea of the immense * 


value and great variety of its domestic fabrics. 
Washington, during the session of Congress, ‘is just 
the place for holding such a Fair; ‘its natural posi- 


tion makes it a sort of middle ground, and being the : 


seat of government, it will naturally attract more § 
visitors than any other place out of the city. of: 


New York. 
sciatic 
EVIDENCE OF THE SEXES IN THE 
STRAWBERRY PLANT. ‘ 
Mr. S. S. Jackson recently exhibited before the 


Cincinnati Horticultural Society, the following 
strawberries, which show conclusively the influe. 


ence staminate flowers (males) have over pistillate , 


ones (femaies) :— ‘ 
1. Hovey’s pistillate seedling, grown with stami- 


nates near; had 30 Jarge perfect fruit, and every 


blossom a perfect fruit. ve 

2. The same strawberry grown by itself; 22 
blossoms, a few defective, but not a single fruit. 

3. The old genuine Hudson, grown with stami- | 
nates near; 25 perfect fruit, and every blossom 
produced a perfect see 5 

4. The same strawberry planted with the La 
Grange Hautbois; 28 blossoms, with not a single 
perfect fruit, but some very small defective berneg. » 
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CYLINDRICAL CHURN-—~AGRICULTURE IN CHINA, ETC. 








(The object of this experiment was to test the ques- 
tion whether the Scarlets could be impregnated with 
the Hautbois.) 
5. Hovey’s Perfect (Blossom) ; 22 blossoms, but 
not a single perfect berry. 
a 


CYLINDRICAL CHURN. 


Tuis churn is 
the best in use, 
as it is simple in 
its construction, 
and combines all 
the good quali- 
ties of other 
utensils of simi- 
lar construction, 
with this addi- 
tional advantage 
that the dasher 

ox or agitator can 

Fig. 52. be taken out in 
a moment, any time it is required to be cleansed. 
This is important to be done after every churning, 
in order to keep it sweet, and from tainting the 
cream. Price from $2.00 to $4.00. 























AGRICULTURE IN CHINA. 


" THe great requisites in the Chinese system of 
agriculture are manure and water; and, to obtain 
these, their whole energies are devoted. The soil 
is rarely allowed to lie fallow, and in most parts 
produces .two crops annually. It is assiduously 
pulverized, and different soils are also mixed to- 
gether to improve the quality of each. They will 
carry sand for a long distance, to mix with clay— 
heavy soils, and loam, to put with that which ap- 
pears too loose. During the few months of win- 
ter, in the southern provinces, the soil is sometimes 
thrown up into heaps, where it has been mixed 
with some vegetable matter, thus making a kind 
of compost, and also presenting a greater surface 
to the air; after which, those lands which require 
flooding, are covered with water, and hoed and 
turned over, until the whole surface is reduced to 
mud. This process has still a further fertilizing 
tendency. Fora manure, the Chinese collect every- 
thing of a vegetable or animal kind that can possi- 
bly be applied to sucha purpose. Reservoirs, of 
brick or wood, are dug in the banks of the field, 
near a canal, into which every refuse substance is 
put. The principal one has a roof over it, and is 
plastered, that the contents may not be absorbed 
into the earth. Besides this principal one, large 
vases of stoneware are sunk in the ground, at con- 
venient places, for the use of passing travellers. 
The children and poor people are continually em- 
ployed in collecting refuse animal and vegetable 
matter with which to fill up these receptacles; the 
sweeping of the streets, hair from barbers’ shops, 
offal from the butchers, feathers, horns, and bones 
reduced to powder, soot, and the deposits of creeks 
and rivers, are all industriously gathered up and 
thought sufficiently valuable to be carried a great 
distance, especially if water carriage is convenient. 
The dung of all animals is esteemed above any 
other kind of manure; it often becomes an ar- 


ticle of commerce, in the sliape of small cakes, 
which are made by mixing with it a portion of 
loamy earth, and then thoroughly drying them. 
These cakes are never applied dry, but are diluted 
in as much animal water as can be procured. Old 
plaster is esteemed so valuable a fertilizer as some- 
times to induce a farmer to re-plaster an old room 
that he may fertilize his fields with it. Before ma- 
nure is taken out of the receptacle, in the field, it is 
suffered to become half putrefied, in which state it 
is put upon the plants. Some seeds are put into. 
manure until they have germinated, while others 
are planted enveloped in their appropriate manure. 
After the plant has grown a few inches, it is again 
manured with that which is much diluted. The 
effect is immediately apparent in an accelerated 


growth.— Chinese Repository. 
a 

FRICTION ROLLERS APPLIED TO GRIND- 
STONES. 





GRINDSTONE.—Fic. 53. 


GRINDSTONES are now generally hung on friction 
roliers, and moved with a treadle, so that the per- 
son grinding can thus turn the stone himself with- 
out the assistance of another. 
These rollers render the movement of the stone 
very easy, and are so constructed that they can 
readily be applied to the stone without the aid of a 
mechanic. Price of rollers $2.50 to $4.00. 
asinine: 
ImpoRTED Saxon Snrep.—-Under this head we 
had but a moment to give a hasty notice in our last 
No., page 198, of four Saxon bucks and four ewes 
just imported from Germany, by Mr. Scoville, of 
Connecticut. After our paper had gone to press, 
we had an opportunity of examining these shee 
fully, and found that they more than justified all 
the encomiums we then passed upon them. The 
staple of their wool is very fine, soft, and even ; 
the fleeces heavy, and so close as to be impervious 
torain. Their forms are quite superior, and they 
show such vigor, size, and constitution, as to give 
us an entirely different opinion than we had before 
entertained of Saxon sheep. We really think them 
a valuable importation, and well calculated to im- 
prove American Saxons in size, constitution, and 
weight of fleece, and as such we earnestly recom- 





mend them to the attention of our flock-masters 
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NEW YORK-FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Tue meetings of this Club were respectively 
held on the first and third Tuesdays of June, and the 
principal subject discussed was Indian Corn, its 
uses, modes of cooking, planting, &c. 

Gurneyism.—Mr. Meigs read a paper from the 
Revue D’Horticulture de Paris, on the effects of 
light and shade upon vegetation, by M. Poiteau, 
from which we extract the following :— 

*‘ Shade is necessary for all plants in their in- 
fancy, or when they are diseased, or when they 
have suffered violence by removal. Seeds germi- 
nate best in obscurity, and are best when shaded 
for a few days after. The clouds furnish such 
shade often, but art uses means to give shade to 
them. Seeds that must be sown on the surface, or 
with little earth over them, grow best if shaded for 
a time. Shade is necessary for such flowerin 
aia as are desired to prolong their flowering wa 
reshness. Shade is important to all plants in 
slips, and is almost indispensable in order that they 
may root well. Plants in light purify the air by 
absorbing carbonic acid and disengaging the oxy- 
gen, and they corrupt the air at night by suffering 
carbonic acid to escape without being decomposed.” 
It is upon this principle that the new and particular 
kind of manuring called ‘Gurnéyism,” depends, 
which is stated to have been employed with signal 
success by Mr. Gurney, a farmer in East Cornwall, 
England. The operation consists in covering grass 
Jand with long straw, coarse hay, or other fibrous 
matter, which is allowed to remain upon the ground 
until the grass springs through it to the desired 
height, sal then raking it off and spreading it on 
another portion of the field; the operation being 
repeated so long as the straw or hay remains suffi- 
ciently entire to admit of convenient application. 

Indian Pudding, Hommony, &c.—A. Barclay, 
Esq., British Consul, sent two valuable directions 
for cooking the excellent hommony, which he pre- 
sented to the club a few weeks ago, which will 
soon be published in the Report of the Committee 
on this subject. 

Mr. Samuel Allen presented to the club the 
‘* Farmers’ Own Pudding,” made by a lady, the 
directions and cost of which wereas follows :—3 lbs. 
yellow corn meal, 6 cts.; 1 lb. of beef suet, 8 cts. ; 
14 pints of molasses, 8 cts. ; 11b. of dried currants, 
12 cts—Total, 34 cts. Time required to boil it, 
four hours. “ ae 

Mr. A. emphatically remarked that this pudding 
was made by a lady; “ because,” said he, ‘ a sus- 
picion has gone abroad that the bachelors of this 
club were monopolizing the rights of the ladies, in 
cooking the various delicious samples brought for- 
ward here. This is a libel! The ladies, and not 
the bachelors, have done all the cooking.” 

. The pudding was then served out to thirty or 
forty members of the club, and all agreed that it 
was excellent; whereupon, a unanimous vote of 


thanks was passed both to the donor and to the lady. 


who made it. 
Kiln-dried Corn.—Mr. John S. Skinner read ex- 


tracts from letters from Maryland and Delaware, 
relating to kiln-drying corn, with the view of show- 
ing the necessity of preparing corn for exportation 
by this process, without which, it is very liable to 





become heated and musty, so as to render it unfit 
either for man or beast. One of the writers, Dr. 
James W. Thompson, states ‘that as ‘* corn is be- 
coming an article of export to other countries, in« 
quiry was naturally awakened to know the best 
modes of preparing it for transportation. Expe- 
rience teaches, so far as yet ascertained, that corn 


intended for exportation must be kiln-dried, if not , 


manufactured, in the country which produces it. 
This process was attempted in Connecticut at the 
close of the Revolution. The Connecticut millers 
used the white corn, and produced an inferior 
article of meal, owing to want of skill in preparing 
it. The Brandywine millers perfected their kiln 
and adcpted the yellow corn, by way of distinction. 
From greater proficiency in kiln-drying and manu- 
facturing meal, they soon engrossed the West In- 
dian markets for their yellow meal, and this induc- 
ed our farmers to grow so extensively here the 
yellow corn. At the several mills on the Brandy- 
wine, there are annually thus dried and ground, 
some half million seals of corn. It keeps per- 
fectly good for a long period, and does not appear 
to be deprived of any of its nutritive qualities by 
being subject to heat.” 

The other writer, Mr. James Cauby, of a 
ton, Delaware, in speaking of corn and corn meal, 
as articles of export to England, remarks, that, 
“‘ after an experience of nearly fifty years, heis of 
opinion that the kiln-dried Indian corn meal manu- 
factured here, will have to be exported in place of 
the corn itself. The latter he finds invariably be- 


comes so musty when packed for exportation, oe } 
e 


it is unfit for all purposes of manufacture. 
only method to get the article into England entirely 
sweet, is to send orders for the meal only, and allow 
manufacturers of good character to fill these orders.” 

Mr. Charles Henry Hall stated that it was a mis- 
taken notion to suppose that Indian corn would not 
thrivein Europe. It grows in Spain equal to that 
of any other country, even better than in ours—but 
it is solely used there for feeding swine, &c. If 
the Spaniards had the requisite industry, they could 
easily undersell us, and supply England. 


THE REVOLVING HAY RAKE.—Fia. 54, 
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PE eT 
Tuis implement, with a horse, man, and a boy,’ 


will rake from fifteen to twenty-five acres per day.' 
It can be used to good advantage even on quite 





rough ground. Price $7.50 to $9.00. ° 
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CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 


Wuen we consider how easily strawberries are 
cultivated, the delicacy and healthfulness of the 
fruit, that it is the earliest in the season, and ap- 

ears without a rival, we are astonished to find how 
ew of the farmers have them in their gardens— 
they usually doing without them, or depending 
upon the capricious, wild growth of a small and in- 
ferior kind in the fields. To say nothing of the 
luxury of having an abundance of strawberries 
during the season, in our own families, it is one of 
the most profitable fruits cultivated; and many a 
farmer in this vicinity has made a snug fortune by 
growing them for the city market. Particular at- 
tention is given to this business in New Jersey, 
where patches will be found in abundance, varying 
from one to fifteen acres. 

They are usually brought to market in small 

baskets holding one-third of a quart, and the price 
varies from 3 to 10 cents, according to the season 
and the time of marketing them. Twenty thousand 
baskets have been picked from a single acre, and 
sold at an average price of 5 cents per basket, 
making a product of $1,000. This is an uncommon 
case, however, and we presume it might be fairer 
to assume that eight thousand baskets would be a 
good average yield per acre, sold at 4 cents, pro- 
ducing $320. The expenses of culture and mar- 
keting are heavy ; but admitting that they net the 
grower only one-and-a-half cents per basket, in the 
field, and that he gets only six thousand baskets, it 
would leave a profit of $90 per acre. Suppose 
that only half this sum, $45 per acre, is realized, it 
would still be a good business to farmers in the 
neighborhood of cities. 
»- The best months to set out strawberry plants in 
this climate are August, September, March, and 
April; at the South, we should say, October, No- 
vember, February, and March. But as it is gene- 
rally impossible to get plants from the North before 
March, to send South, they should be ordered for 
that quarter as early as September, and then they 
would be certain to arrive there in season. The 
vines produce few berries the first year, but very 
abundantly the second and third. After this the 
fruit rapidly deteriorates in size and quality, and 
new plantings should be brought into bearing, and 
the old ones dug up. 

We expect soon to be favored with a series of 
articles, with illustrations, on the culture of straw- 
berries, from a gentleman in this vicinity, who has 
devoted much tine and attention to them, we there- 
fore forbear any further remarks upon the subject 
for the present. 

—$< = —— 


FOREIGN CATTLE. 


AxovuT eight months since, we noticed the 
following paragraph in the New England Farmer: 
“The Massachusetts Agricaltural Society .have 
recently imported from England and Scotland, one 
bull and four cows of the North Devon, and a bull 
and four cows of the Ayrshire breeds; all said to 
be good of their several kinds, at a cost of $3,000.” 

It was with great pleasure and satisfaction that 
we read the above paragraph, and it was our inten- 
tion at the time to have made some remarks upon 


+ 





it, but such has been the demand upon our columns, 
that we have not been able to find a place for them 
till now. This importation, together with a subse- 
quent one by Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts, 
shows that the good old Bay State is alive to the 
improvement of its neat stock, and that a reviving 
interest pervades this as well as many other sec- 
tions of the country. We trust that while these 
imported bulls are judiciously bred to native cows, 
the imported cows may be bred to none but these 
bulls, or others of pure breed fully equal to them, 
so that the stock will be kept pure and perpetuated 
with a view of improving that of the country at 
large, for generations yet to come, and not be neg- 
lected and suffered to run out, as has been the case 
with pretty much all, heretofore imported. We 
admire the liberality of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Society ; $3,000 for ten animals—$300 each— 
is @ pretty high price though to send abroad these 
times for neat cattle ; and we hope, before any more 
importations are made, that the Societies and people 
of this country will cast about a little, and see if 
they cannot supply themselves equally well af 
home, and at a much cheaper rate; for we hold if 
the duty of every good citizen to expend his money 
in his own country, when it is possible to get any- 
thing like the value for it, rather than send abroad. 
Upwards of four years ago we came to the conclu- 
sion, after a pretty thorough personal inspection of 
the different breeds of neat cattle in England, that 
we only wanted now and then a very superior bull 
or so, to give fresh blood to our stock, and that we 
already have about as good materials for all neces- 
sary improvement as Great Britain can furnish us; 
and to this opinion we still adhere. 

Let us now look about a little, and name a few 
enterprising persons who have imported and are 
breeding Devons and Ayrshires, saying nothing of 
the numcrous and wide-spread Durhams, and the 
choice breeds of Herefords seattered over the 
country. 

Mr. Patterson, of Maryland, has a herd of pure 
Devons, the originals of which were imported up- 
ward of thirty years ago, from the best herds in 
England. These he has continued to breed with 
great success ever since, improving their blood with 
continued fresh importations whenever it could 
be of the least advantage fcr him todo so. His 
hesd numbers more than one hundred, all thorough 
bred, and we believe as good animals as England 
can produce. He raises many steers annually of 
the purest blood, and most faultless forms, for the 
simple reason that the demand for his young bulis 
is far short of the increase. So fastidious has he 
been in his breeding, that for several years after he 
commenced, he steadily refused to part with a 
single animal to breed, until he had got his herd to 
suit him in their general excellence, and he had 
made his third trial of imported bulls from England, 
the last one, from Bloomfield’s herd, the same from 
which the Massachusetts bull was taken. At 


length, when he opened his herd for sale, he placed 
the choicest of them, except the selections for his 
own immediate breeding, at the moderate price of 
$100; and neither more did he demand, nor less 
did he ask. Would it not have been quite as well 
for the Massachasetts Society to have purchased of 
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es 
Mr. Patterson at $100 each, rather than in England 
at $300? 

Mr. Colt, of New Jersey, has some beautiful 
Devons; the Messrs. Hurlbut, of Connecticut; 
Mr. Washburn, of Otsego County, this State, has a 
fine herd imported by Mr. Rotch, and crossed in 
with Mr. Patterson’s stock; Mr. Allen, of Black 
Rock, has a choice herd, made up from Mr, Patter- 
son’s stock and recent importations from England. 
Messrs. Garbutt & Breck, of Genesee County, have 
been breeding superior Devon cattle for years, and 
last October advertised a public sale of 40 to 50 
head. With all their efforts, they could only sell! 
14 head, at an average price of $60 each. The 
Massachusetts importation cost $300 each, as 
before remarked; and those who have seen both, 
say, they are in no respects superior to Messrs. 
Garbutt & Breck’s, when for the same money they 
could have got five for one! 

A few years since, a young Englishman imported 
into the western part of this State, a very superior 
young bull and two heifers, pure North Devons, 
from the herd of Mr. Davy, of North Moulton, 
Devonshire, one of the best breeders of this sort of 
stock in England—his animals generally taking the 
first prizes wherever exhibited. These he found it 
difficult to dispose of at $100 each. Thev fell into 
hands that appreciated them, and are now highly 
valued. A majority of the cows composing the 
above herds, are good milkers, giving froin 16 to 22 
quarts per day, making rather more than an 
average proportion of butter, thus showing the su- 
perior quality of the milk. 

Now, as to Ayrshires. Mr. John P. Cushing, 
of Watertown, near Boston, some ten years since, 
or more, imported eight or ten cows, and one or 
two bulls, which he ordered to be selected from the 
very best breeds, without regard to cost, in Scot- 
land. These he has bred ever since, and, with his 
accustomed munificence, has given away, as we un- 
derstand, several young animals every year, both 
to Agricultural Societies, and to individuals, for the 
benefit of the public. Of this liberality, the Massa- 
chusetts Society have, very unwisely, as we think, 
declined to avail themselves. 

Capt. George Randall, of New Bedford, some 
years ago, imported several Ayrshires of great ex- 
cellence, from which he has bred taany young ani- 
mals of equal pretensions, and sold at moderate 
prices. Mr. Griswold, of Connecticut, and Mr. 
Patten, of New York, have also imported the best 
animals that money could procure; several other 
individuals in different parts of the country have 
done the same. In September, 1844, we saw 
standing in the Ayrshire quarter of the State Cattle 
Show, at Poughkeepsie, an excellent bull, imported 
into Montreal two years previously, and sent there 
for sale, with full pedigree, and approved descent, 
for which the owner could not obtain $100! 
Two or three recently imported cows were 
there also, which could have been bought for that 
sum each. And yet, with all these fine animals 
before the public, from several different herds of 
viquetinned excellence, the Massachusetts Society 


sends to Scotland, at an expense of $1,500, to buy 
five Ayrshires, in no way superior to what they 
could at any time obtain at home for one-third 


the money. 





Let us be understood. We have no wish, in the 
slightest degree, to discourage the promotion of the 
highest excellence in all that appertains to our 
agricultural advancement. We advocate improve- 
ment in its greatest extent, and in nothing more 
than in our domestic animals. Numerous indivi- 
duals in our country, with a spirit and liberality 
nowhere surpassed, have invested thousands of 
dollars in the importation of foreign cattle of the 
most approved quality, and from them have bred 
herds equal in value, and in all desirable points, to 
their originals. But how have they been reward- 


ed? In nine cases out of ten, they have suffered 


the deep mortification of finding their efforts and 
their enterprise unappreciated, by those who, ap- 
proving their value, are about to adapt them to 
their own uses; and of seeing them, like this in- 
stance of the Massachusetts Society, “ pass by on 
the other side,” telling them in effect, that this 
stock, though of acknowledged excellence, has de- 
teriorated in their hands, and that they have no 
confidence in American-bred cattle? Is this fair? 
Is it just? ” 

We insist upon it, that there are as good and as 
careful breeders in America as in England, for all 
practical purposes. We know several cases where 


imported stock have actually become improved in 


their progeny by American breeders; although we 
consider that those extraordinary instances of in- 
dividual skill in occasionally producing uncom. 
monly fine animals, have not been developed here as 
frequently as in England. But let it be remembered, 
that such animals as astonish Englishmen or 
Scotchmen at home, do not come to America. We 
cannot afford to pay for them yet. But we have 
got the blood of these superior animals, and will 
soon be in the way of producing it equal to 
themselves. 

Let us now sustain each other—at least, until our 
domestic demand shall carry prices up to somethin 
like a compensating amount for the heavy oat 
already invested in our improved stock; or until 
the reduced cheapness on the other side the Atlan- 
tic shall be a sufficient reason for passing by-.ani- 
mals and herds of equal excellence on this. 

—= 
LIME APPLIED TO VEGETABLE MATTER, 
SHOULD BE NEWLY-MADE, AND COM- 
“PLETELY SLACKED. 

NEwLy-MaDE lime, according to Dundonald, from 
its power of destroying, or as it were burning 
vegetable and animal bodies, is termed’ caustic. 
When applied to organic bodies, containing moist- 
ure, it rapidly destroys their adhesion, or continuity 
of parts, and disengages from them — bape and 
nitrogen, forming volatile alkali. The residuum 
will be found to consist of charcoal, and of a com- 
bination of lime with the phosphoric and other 
acids, forming saline matters, which are nearly in- 
soluble. The above effects are produced by the 
application of lime to peat, or to soils containin 
much vegetable matter ; part of which is dissipa 
in a gaseous state, and part combines with the 
lime, forming insoluble compounds, which cannot 
promote vegetation, until brought into action by 
other saline substances, either on the principle of 
superior affinity, or on that of the double elective 





attractions. 
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Hence, when hot, or newly-calcined lime is 
broken into pieces of a small size, and mixed with 
peat, moderately humid, heat is disengaged, and 
that heat, by the slacking of the lime, when it is 
applied in too great a proportion, is so increased, 
as completely to reduce the peat to charcoal, and to 
dissipate, in a gaseous state, all its component 
parts, excepting the ashes, part of the carbonaceous 
matter, avd such a portion of the carbonic acid gas 
generated in the process, as is absorbed by the lime, 
by which that substance is made to return to the 
state of a carbonate. No benefit can, therefore, 
arise by this method of preparing peat with lime, 
the object not being to destroy and dissipate in a 
gaseous state the component parts of the peat, but 
to make such a combination with the lime, and the 
gas generated in the process, as will, on the appli- 
cation of the mixture to ground, promote the 
growth of plants. 

This object is best attained by mixing newly- 
made, and completely slacked lime, with about five 
or six times its weight of peat, which should be 
moderately humid, and not in too dry a state. In 
this case, the heat generated will be moderate, and 
never sufficient to convert the peat into carbona- 
ceous matter, or to throw off, in the state of a gas, 
the acids therein contained. The gases thus gene- | 
rated will be converted into volatile alkali, which 
will combine, as it is formed, with the oxygenated 
= of the peat that remains unacted upon by the 

ime applied for this special purpose, in a small 
proportion. By this mode of conducting the pro- 
cess, a soluble saline matter will be procured, con- 
sisting, in part, of phosphate of ammonia, the 
beneficial effects of which on vegetation will be too 
apparent to need further comment. 
nattention, or ignorance of these important facts, 
has probably, in many cases, defeated the wishes 
of the farmer in the application of this preparation, 
which is particularly recommended as a top-dress- 
ing to grounds under pasture. The proportion of 
the lime to the peat here given, should be carefully 
attended to, and the mixing of the two substances 
Weether should be performed under cover, in a 
shed or outhouse constructed for that purpose, as 
too much rain, or a too great exposure to air, will 
prevent a due action of the lime upon the peat. 

The success of most operations, but more espe- 
cially of those of achemical nature, greatly depends 
upon a regular and due observance of circumstances 
apparently trivial. 

—E 


* Canapa Gypsum.—Mr. Moyle, of Canada West, 
recently addressed a communication to the Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, on 
the subject of the results obtained by him with the 
cretaceous gypsum, to which he had referred ina 
former letter ; with an opinion, that, to the use of 
this cheap dressing, he attributed the great fertility 
of Canada, and a statement that on one of his own 
50-acre fields, chiefly wheat, he had, last summer, 
totes 40 bushels to the acre; the land of his farm 

aving been through the usual rotation of crops for 
the nine years previous, and the portion on which 
this wheat was grown never having had any dress- 
ing whatever, excepting one bushel per acre annu- 





ally of the plaster (gypsum) in question. 


DISSOLVING BONES IN SULPHURIC ACID. 


Tue discovery of Dr. Liebig of dissolving bones 
in sulphuric acid for the purposes of manure, has 
been so clearly established by the experiments of 
the Duke of Richmond and other agriculturists in 
Britain, that nothing seems now to be wanted but 
some economical plan of introducing it into the 
ordinary routine of farming. Mr. Pusey, in a 
paper on this subject, in a late number of the 
Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 
land, points out, ina popular way, what Liebig’s 
theory is, and in what the peculiar active principle 
of bones consists. 

‘< Bones, it is well known,” he says, “* have been 
long used in England for the turnip crop; still, 
though their success on some soils was certain, the 
cause of that success was by no means so clear; for 
fresh bones are made up of oil, of jelly or gelatine, 
and of phosphorus united with lime. But when the 
oil was boiled out of the bones they stil! acted, and 
when the jelly was burnt out of them, they still 
acted even more rapiidly—so that without at all 
saying that either the oil did nothing, or the jelly 
did nothing, it became clear that the peculiar active 
principle of bones is the phosphorus combined with 
the lime ; and, as the quantity of the lime is insig- 
nificant, that it isthe phosphorus—a pale substance 
like wax, which has the singular aod of giv- 
ing a faint blue light when in the dark. This 
curious substance, it appears, which may be bought 
for a few pence, at any chemist’s, is one of the 
main elements with which nature works in com- 
pounding seeds and roots serving for the food of 
man and of beast. 

“‘ In bones, however, the phosphorus, in an acid 
state, is compounded with lime in such a propor. 
tion as to form a salt called phosphate of lime, 
which water does not dissolve, and which there- 
fore acts slowly upon the roots of crops to which it 
is applied as manure. Dr. Liebig knew that oil of 
vitriol (sulphuric acid), if mixed with bones, would 
take to itself a part of this lime, leaving behind a 
new salt containing at least a double portion of 
phosphorus, and therefore called superphosphate of 
lime, which sait being dissolved by water, he 
hoped would afford a more digestible food for the 
young turnip, and the result has answered his ex- 
pectations. Such is the simple history of this 
great discovery.” 

Mr. Pusey then proceeds to describe his moile of 
making a compost of dissolved bones for drilling, 
and details an experiment in which raw bones, 
Fothergill’s superphosphate of lime, and the com- 
post of dissolved bones were pitted against each 
other, as foliows :— 

“I formed a flat heap of dry mould about ten 
feet across, the surface of which was scooped into 
a hollow basin, capable of holding twenty bushels 
of ground fresh bones. A little water was poured 
on, but I have since omitted the water. Sulphuric 


acid, to the amount of about half the weight of the 
bones, was gradually poured into this basin. They 
soon begin to heat, seething violently, and sending 
out a great deal of steam, with a peculiarly offen- 
sive stench; presently the whole mixture wears the 
appearance of boiling blood, and sweils so much 
irom the escape of gas, that the workmen, stirring 
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it with their hoes, must take great care to prevent 
it from bursting over the sides of the earthen 
basin. In a short time, however, the cauldron be- 
comes quiet, and the bones disappear altogether, 
except a few fragments; so that the heap may be 
shovelled together, and might be drilled on the 
same day, but this would not be advisable, as,some 
small lumps, still half liquid, remain in the com- 
ost. On the first occasion, the earth and dissolved 
ones were left mixed together, and though per- 
fectly cool when so left, 1 learned, on returning, 
after six weeks’ absence, that a second heating had 
soon taken place, and found that the heap was hot 
still.« The offensive smell was gone, and was re- 
placed by the musky odor of rotten dung. I men- 
tion this circumstance because I am anxious to 
draw to it the attention of chemists. This second 
fermentation may be that of the animal matter con- 
tained in the bones, and may bring out its ammo- 
nia; if so, it will be a question whether it be de- 
sirable thus to give time for the formation of am- 
monia before the manure is applied ; or whether it 
be better to drill the compost at once, allowing the 
ammonia to be produced under ground, and so be 
supplied to the young plant more gradually. 

‘“* The compost thus made was tried in July on 
some light land, very much exhausted, and natu- 
rally unkind for the growth of turnips. The trial 
ground was about two acres. On one part the 
compost of bones and acid was drilled at the rate 
of 4% bushels of bones to the acre; on another 
part, bones at the rate of 20 bushels toan acre; and 
{ added, on a third part, a manure (purchased from 
Mr. Fothergill) under the name of superphosphate 
of lime, at the rate of 2 cwt. | 

«© The bones and acid took the lead of the bones, 
and kept it throughout. I am bound to add that 
the superphosphate prepared by Mr. Fothergill not 
only surpassed the bones, but also that which I had 
manufactured myself. Possibly the quantity of 
Mr. Fothergill’s may have been too large for com- 
parison; but though I think my own method of 
preparing superphosphate a convenient one, when 
the bones are at hand, it appeafs also that if we 
can ensure the delivery of a genuine article, it will 
be still better to buy this manure ready made. In 
this trial there could be no doubt that all the three 
forms of bones acted strongly, for the crop grew 
vigorously where they were used, while on spots 
where they were purposely omitted, it could 
scarcely be said to grow at all; and though, from 
late sowing, and from being left too thick, the tur- 
nips had not time to come to maturity, the result 
was quite decisive for our present comparison. 
About a fifth of an acre was weighed on each 
piece, with the following results :— 


Manure per acre. Cost. Yield of turnips. 


1. 20 bushels of bones...--.- DOS.t eee ee 44% cwt. 
2. 44 bushels of bones with 
100 lbs. sulphuric acid. - -22s,....+.- 49% ewt. 
3. 2 cwt. Mr. Fothergill’s su- 
perphosphate...-+++++++++1dsereeeee 53 cwt. 


‘The saving of immediate expense by Dr. 
Liebig’s discovery is certainly very great, if we 
take it only as from 55s. to 22s. per acre on the 
turnip land, which should be one quarter of the 
whole average of a light arable farm. The trouble 


of preparation is slight, and of its application next 
to nothing; for Mr. Hornsby informs me that his 
turnip-drill will distribute equally as small a quan- 
tity as 15 bushels over an acre; as then the 4% 
bushels of dissolved bones do not require to be 
mixed with more than ten or fifteen bushels of 
earth, and his drill holds 25 bushels, the use of this 
compost would not require more than one stoppage 
for drill on each acre. : ‘ 
‘«‘ Mr. Fothergill’s preparation, if the quanti 
assumed be correct, was still more successful, and, 
having tried it elsewhere, I am enabled to speak 
more highly of it. A neighbor, to whom I sup- 
plied some, found that 2 cwt. of this superphos- 
hate, costing then 14s., answered better on his 
and for turnips than 23 cwt. of the best Peruvian 
guano, for which he had paid 32s. wo 
‘“‘ Having tried the method described above, ‘I 
venture to recommend it to farmers; but I consider 
it by no means a perfect prescription. It is not 
clear whether the second fermentation should be 
allowed to take place or not. It is by no means 
clear that the proportion of acid (one-half the weight 
of the bones) might not be diminished. It is 
doubtful whether the amount of bones, 43 bushels, 
be the right dose per acre. It is very likely that 
phosphorus should not be administered singly, but 
should be combined with potash, as Dr. Liebig ad- 
vises. These are points which I beg to recom- 
mend to our members for future inquiry. 
‘«‘ Such are the assured advantages to be derived 
to the turnip crop by the solution of bones, but we 


may further hope to see the use of superphosphate ° 


extended even to corn crops, Theory certainly re- 


4 quires it; for, according to Boussingault, a crop of 


four quarters of wheat to the acre draws from that 
acre of ground at least 30 lbs. of phosphoric acid. 
Experience countenances it, for though bone ma- 
nure is usually applied to the turnip crop, its 
effects, as is well known, are seen in the following 
corn crops. But further, a direct experiment, too, 
has proved its success. This was made by Mr. 
Pemberton Leigh, upon wheat, the product of 
which was as follows :— 


One acre. . Cost. Bushels., 
No manure------- cee+ £0 00s. Od----29 
Rape-dust, 5 cwt------ 1 12s. 6d----38 
Urate, 6 cwt--+-eeeees 1 12s. 6d----38 
Dung, 30 loads------.. 4 10s. Od----40 
Guano, 33 cwt-----+-- 2 4s. Od----40 
Superphosphate, 6cwt. 2 4s. Qd----53 


‘* The increase of 24 bushels, that is, three quar- 
ters of wheat per acre, by the use of superphos- 
phate, is enormous, equal in fact to the whole 
average yield of many farms, and eould hardly be 
expected again ; but though we must not hope for 
so large a return in money as eight pounds for two, 
this manure is so cheap that a much smaller in- 


As the statements herein quoted from Mr. Puse 
appear to be well founded, we think the experi- 
ments are worthy of atrial in this country. The 
expenses attending them would be comparatively 
trifling, considering the benefits that might be likely 
to result therefrom. The cost of ground bones in 
the neighborhood of our cities and large towns, 
would not exceed $1 per hundred pounds, and that 





of sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), 3 cents per lb. 


crease in the wheat crop would pay for its use.” « 
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PROPERTIES OF INDIAN CORN. 


In our last volume, we noticed Dr. Jackson’s 
Final Report on the Geology and Mineralogy of 
New Hampshire, with a promise of making copious 
extracts in some future numbers. We now fulfil 
that promise by giving the following condensed ac- 
count of the properties and adaptation of Indian 
corn, and several other grains, trusting that it will 
be no less acceptable to those of our readers at 
home who have not seen Dr. Jackson’s Report, 
than to our trans-Atlantic brethren, who have of 
late directed their attention to this important 
subject. 

Some interesting facts will be noticed in the va- 
riable proportions of phosphates in different varieties 
of the same species of grain, and the great prepon- 
derance of them in Indian corn, beyond what is 
contained in the smaller grains, like barley, oats, 
and wheat ; a fact that seems to explain their pecu- 
liar properties as food for animals; the more highly 
phosphatic grains being more likely to surcharge 
the system of adult animals with bony matter, pro- 
ducing concretions of phosphate of lime, like those 
resulting from gout. 

Perhaps that stiffness of the joints and lameness 
of the feet, common in horses fed too freely with 
corn, may be accounted for by this preponderance 
of the phosphates. Young animals cannot fail to 
derive more osseous matter from corn than from 
other food. 

The gluten and mucilage contain nitrogen, an 
element essential to the formation of fibrous tissue, 
muscles, nervous matter, and brain. 

+ -The oil is ready-formed fat, easily convertible 
into animal oils by a slight change of composition. 

Starch is convertible, also, into fat and into the 
carbonaceous substances of the body, and, during 
its slow combustion in the circulation, gives out a 
portion of the heat of animal bodies; while, in its 
altered state, it goes to forma part of the living 
frame. Sugar acts in a similar manner, as a com- 


ound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in the}. 


ormation of fat of animal bodies. 

From the phosphates, the substance of bone and 
the saline matters of brains, nerves, and other solid 
and fluid parts of the body, are, ina great measure, 
derived. 

The salts of iron go to the blood, and there con- 
stitute an essential portion of it, whereby it is en- 
abled, by successive alterations of its degrees of 
oxidation during the circulation through the lungs, 
arteries, extreme vessels and veins, to transport 
oxygen to every part of the body. 

uckwheat and oats contain the least proportion, 
and may be raised on soil which is not fully sup- 
plied with phosphates. 

Beans and peas are highly charged with the 
phosphates of lime and magnesia, while they con- 
tain but very little starch. They also contain salts 
of iron, and both the cotyledon and the germ are 
charged with all these salts; but the epidermis, or 
skin of the bean-or pea, is free from them. 

The use of the oil in corn is obviously to prevent 
the rapid decomposition of the grain in the soil, and 
to retain a portion of food until needed by the 
young plant, and is always the last portion of the 
grain taken up. It serves to keep meal from sour- 





ing readily, and it will be observed that a flint corn 
meal will keep sweet for years, even when put up 
in large quantities; but the Tuscarora meal will 
sour in a short time. The latter is the most diges- 
tible grain for horses, and is soft, but it is of little 
value for feeding swine. It is a good kind of grain 
for rapid cooking, for its meal is quickly boiled 
or baked. 

Oily corn makes a dry kind of bread, and is not 
adhesive enough to rise well, without admixture of 
rye or flour. Rice corn is so dry that alone it will 
not make bread, but is dry like sand. 

Oily grains are excellent for fattening fowls, and 
the rice corn, both from its size and oily nature, is 
admirably adapted for them. 

Corn is sometimes raised for the manufacture of 
whisky, and the oil is saved during the fermenta- 
tion, since it separates and rises to the surface. I 
have been informed that 100 bushels of corn yield 
from fifteen to sixteen gallons of oil. It is made on 
the borders of Lake Ontario, and has been used in 
the light-houses on the lake. 

According to my analyses, the proportions of oil 
in Indian corn vary from six to eleven per cent., 
the latter being the yield from Canada corn; while 
rice corn contains still more, but has not been fully 
examined. 

Southern corn has more starch and less oil than 
our northern flint corn, and is much softer and bet- 
ter food for horses, though not so fattening for 
swine or poultry, and is, when ground, more apt to 
become sour. 

When Indian corn is hulled by means of potash 
ley, the oil next to the epidermis of the grain is 
converted into soap, and the epidermis is detached. 
The caustic alkali also liberates ammonia from the 
mucilage around the germ. 

Sweet corn appears like an unripe grain. Its 
origin is unknown; but it appears to have been 
used by the aboriginal inhabitants of New Eng- 
land, anterior to the settlement of the country by 
the Pilgrims. 

It is a: remarkable variety of corn, containing an 
unusually Jarge proportion of phosphates, and a 
large quantity of sugar and gum, and but little 
starch. 

Its excellence for food in its green state is well 
known and appreciated, and having stalks which 
are short and slender, they of course take up a less 
proportion of the saline matters of the soil. 

The colors of Indian corn depend on that of the 
epidermis, or hull, and of the oil; the latter, when 
yellow, showing its color through a transparent 
epidermis ; while if the hull is colored and opaque, 
the grain presents the same color. 

In the Rhode Island white flint (a favorite grain 
in that State), the oil is transparent and colorless, 
and the epidermis is likewise free from color and is 
nearly transparent ; hence, the meal is white, and 
the quantity of oil being large, it is less liable to 
ferment and become sour than some other varieties, 
and is in very good repute. 

The yellow color of the golden Sioux, a twelve 
rowed kind of corn, is due to the color of the oil. 

Brown corn has a darker color, dependent on the 
combined colors of the oil and epidermis. 

Red and blue corn owe their lively hues to the 
colors of the epidermis, and not to the oil. 
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GARDENING.—No. 6. 


Civil Causes affecting the Distribution of Plants.-- 
By the art of man, plants may be inured to circum- 
stances foreign to their usual habits. The means 
used for this purpose are acclimatization and cul- 
ture. The former of these is most easily effected, 
in going from a hot toa cold climate, in herbaceous 
plants ; because it often happens that the frosts of 
Winter are accompanied with snow, which shelters 
the plant from the inclemency of the atmosphere, 
till the return of spring. Trees and shrubs, on the 
contrary, are acclimated with more difficulty, be- 
cause they cannot so easily be protected from the 
cold, owing to the greater length of their stems and 
branches. This is also effected in some degree by 
sowing the seeds of successive generations, and by 
the difference of temperature obtained by different 
aspects or situations. An individual plant may be 
rendered more hardy, or more delicate, by local or 
other causes; but the power of the species to re- 
sist cold or heat, drought or moisture, remains the 
same. 

«¢ Some plants which constitute the objects of 
gardening and of agriculture, have, time out of 
mind, accompanied man from one end of the globe 
to the other. In Europe, the vine followed the 
Greeks ; the wheat, the Romans; and the cotton, 
the Arabs. In America, the Tultiques carried with 
them the maize. The potato and the quinoa are 
found wherever have emigrated the ancient Condi- 
namarea. The migration of these plants is evident; 
but their first country is as little known as that of 
the different races of men, which have been found 
in all parts of the globe from the earliest traditions.” 
(Humbolit.) 

The general effect of culture on plants is that of 
enlarging all their parts and altering their qualities, 
forms, and colors, though it seldom, if ever, alters 
their original or primitive structure. The effect of 
culture upon our aig vegetables may be noticed 
in the Brassica tribe, in the increase of size, and in 
celery and the carrot, in improvement of quality. 
The peach in its wild state is poisonous; but 
when cultivated, it becomes one of the most deli- 
cious of fruits. The influence of civilisation, in 
increasing the number of plants in a country, is 
great, directly, by introducing new species, and in- 
directly, by acclimatizing and final naturalization, by 
the influence of winds and birds in disseminating 
seeds. The Romans introduced into Italy the fig 
and almond from Syria; the citron, from Media ; 
the peach, from Persia; the pomegranate, from 
Africa; the apricot, from Epirus; apples, pears, 
and plums, from Armenia; and cherries, from Pon- 
tus. The vineand fig are said to have been carried 
to France by birds ; and in like manner the orange 
is thought to have been naturalized in the south of 
Italy. The greatest refinement in culture consists 
in the successful formation of artificial climates for 
the production of flowers and fruits belonging to a 
totally different climate from that in which the 
work is carried on. Thus by the means of hot- 


houses the delicious fruits of the torrid zone are 
brought to perfection almost within the arctic circles. 

«« Casting our eyes on man, and the effects of his 
industry, we see him spread on the plains and sides 
of mountains, from the frozen ocean to the equator, 





and everywhere assembling around him whatever 
is useful and agreeable of his own or of other 
countries. The more difficulties he has to sur- 
mount, the more rapidly his moral faculties are de- 
veloped; and thus the civilisation of a people is 
almost always in an inverse ratio with the fertility 
of the soil which they inhabit.” (Loudon.) ’ 

Characteristic Distribution of Vegetables.—Plants, 
like animals, live in two classes—-social and anti- 
social. Associated plants are more common in the 
temperate zones than in the tropics, where vegeta- 
tion is less uniform and mote picturesque. In the 
temperate zones, the frequency of social plants, and 
the culture of man, has rendered the aspect of the 
country, in a measure, monotonous. Under the 
tropies, on the contrary, -all sorts of forms are 
united ; thus cypresses and pines are found in the 
forests of the Andes of Quindiu, and of Mexico; 
and bananas, palms, and bamboos, in the valleys. 
But green meadows and the season of spring are 
wanting in the south, for nature has reserved gilts 
for every region. The languishing plants, which, 
from a lev of science, or from luxury, are culti- 
vated in our hot-houses, present only a shadow of 
the majesty of equatorial vegetation; but by the 
richness of our language, we paint those countries 
to the imagination, and individual man feels a hap- 
piness peculiar to civilisation. The features of 
many plants are so obvious and characteristic, as to 
determine at once their native countries. Asiatic 
plants are remarkable for their superior beauty ; 
African plants for their thick and succulent leaves ; 
and American plants for the length and smoothness 
of their leaves, and for a sort of singularity in the 
shape of the flower and fruit. 

“A tissue of fibres more or less loose—vegetable 
colors more or less vivid, according to the chemical 
mixture of their elements, and the force of the solar 
rays—are some of the causes which impress on the 
vegetables of each zone their characteristic fea- 
tures.” (Humboldt.) L. T. Tawsot. 

ee é 

ITALIAN MODES OF COOKING MAIZE. 

WuiLe journeying in Italy some years ago, I 
was delighted with the admirable modes in which 
the polenta or Indian meal is prepared in that coun- 
try. I think, with a recent correspondent to the 
London Gardener’s Chronicle, that the only fault of 
the Italian method is, that one is apt to eat too 
much, as he says,‘ [am ashamed to say it has 
been my case at the Hote! de la Couronne, at 
Brides, near Moutiers. The landlord is renowned 
for his culinary skill; but, could he only make, or 
had he never made any other dish than Timballe de 
Polenta a la Savoyarde, that alone should render 
him immortal.” | 1 

“Take Polenta (Indian meal) perfectly dry and 
fresh, moistened with boiling water, and perfedctly 
mixed by stirring with a wooden spoon until the 
mass is reduced to a thoroughly smooth paste, of 
consistence to admit boiling. Keep it just below a 
boiling temperature untii, by tasting, you find it tobe 
perfectly homogeneous; about 10 minutes suffice; 
stir the whole time. Remove it from the fire, and add 
as much fresh butter, strong brown gravy, grated 
Parmesan cheese, and as much garlic as suits your 
palate; grated ham is an excellent adjunct. Simmer 
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10 minutes, stirring the whole time ; pour or turn 
the mass into a well-buttered mould; serve with 
brown gravy. Ifyou publish this, you will merit a 
statue in the new Houses of Parliament, for I defy 
the world to produce its equal asa farinaceous dish. 
>Twould make a_ skeleton corpulent.—Polenta 
gnocchi are also capital. Stir in hot water, and 
simmer till of a consistence which just allows it to 
run from the pan. Pour the mass on a board, and 
when cold cut it into diamonds of an inch square. 
The thickness of the paste should not exceed three- 
eighths, or half an inch. Put the squares close to 
each other in a dish, but they should not touch. 
Pile layer above layer, a little butter and grated 
cheese tact each; or, if you wish to eat it as a 
sweet or pudding, pounded cinnamon, sugar, or 
treacle. The butter, cheese, or sugar, prevent the 
bits and layers sticking to each other. Brown the 
whole by fire above and below, or bake in an oven, 
or steam until the cheese be softened, or the butter 
and sugar incorporated in the paste. The said 
gnocchi, made with common flour, are equally 
good. It is the Roman popular dish, and no oste- 
ria’s sign-board ever wants GNoccuI FAMOSI in- 
scribed upon it. It is so general and common, that 
it forms the proverb invariably, should you offi- 
ciously seek to interfere in the property belonging 
to another, or remonstrate on its abuse—Ognun 
“sted far della suo pasta gnocchi. Every one is at 
iberty to make gnocchi of his own paste, 7.e., any- 
body may do what he likes with his own. 
An O_p TRAVELLER. 
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Your number for March is before me, and I hail 
it with more than ordinary pleasure. I see friends 
Solon and Coke both are out. These two are a 
whole host within themselves,—secure a continu- 
ance oi their pens, and you may rely on Northern 
and Southern and middle men being pleased. 

Coxe does not write the whole truth in objecting 
to fencing for his country ; he has madea little mis- 
take in his calculation, but to his own disadvantage. 
He never took to figures, and well may he remem- 
ber when our old mathematical preceptor gave him 
a sound threshing for preferring oratory to figures. 
I know Coke well, and have received many a 
drubbing in his presence for lack of hard sense. 
He says, “‘ a mile of our worm-fence occupies half 
an acre of ground.” Let us see; a mile is 1,760 
a in length, anacre 4,840 square yards,my fences 

ve a 5-foot worm, then the lap added will be 
over 6 inches, we may say 6 feet, and always some 
lost outside of the line of fence, which, if only a 
fraction over 2 feet, would be an acre lost to ever 
mile of fence; and take fencing as it is thom 
the country where the ‘ Virginia worm fence” is 
used, and I hazard nothing in saying there isa loss 
of one acre to every mile. This swells the loss of 
capital to $500,000, the interest on which would 
buy enough food for Coke and for such others, to 
feed a large portion of his state. I will not inter- 
fere further with his subject, as I conceive he has a 
fair claim to it inthe South. As to this part of the 
country, we are not yet without great aid from the 
range,—we can kill hogs or cattle from the range 
that are in fine condition. There are many portions 





of this country that pay every dime the worth of 
their meat, butter and milk, by feed, fencing; 
and loss. : 

Friend Solon is down upon us “ like a pile of 
brick.” I will not dispute with him about the 
dead Cherokee, or nondescript rose, nor deny that 
the hedge of Mr. Charles B. Green, of Madison 
County, did die; but I will assure him that the past 
winter has been more severe than any Ihave 
known here; and except the cold weather in 
February, 1835, I have never seen the equal in the 
South. Well, the rose here is alive and doing 
well. I have seen it in Warren and only one other 
place in Hinds, not’ a dead one or a killed stem— 
whereas, the American agave six years of age was 
killed, many stems of nearly twelve varieties of 
the Bengal rose were killed, and many plants that 
have heretofore lived out were killed—I lost seve- 
ral of the pomegranate for instance. I would like 
for Coke to make inquiries, and will refer toa 
hedge laid down very near 30 years ago, on the 
west and north lines of a Mr. Nott’s premises in 
South Caroljygi-in latitude 34° N. I am confident 
that Coke can hear of hedges in South Carolina that 
are 30 to 50 years old. If this will not satisfy 
friend Solon then I will quit trying to convince the 
“old un.” I am aware that friend Solon stated 
precisely what is true, and as I cannot make any 
excuse for my brother planters, I will only say it is 
pure carelessness that these unsightly gaps exist. 
The cuttings are generally early to make leaf, but 
the difficulty lies in cleaning the hedge row before 
the plant has made root. Negroes, you know,— 
well, you may know it,—are a don’t care set of 
creatures, they chop with the hoe so near as to dis- 
turb the cuttings, and a great many die; the best 
way to do, is to send a faithful hand to give the 
first and second working, paying particular direc- 
tion to perform the work well, and not to mind the 
time; hoe the plants not too close, and pull up the 
fine grass, or cut up that which has root enough to 
loosen the earth by pulling with a knife. I can 
lay down a mile of hedge with four hands, a mule 
and plow to help me, in a day. My plan is— 
move the present fence out, if possible; this fence 
row is rich land generally—if this cannot be done, 
manure the hedge row. I then throw up a ridge 
with four or six furrows. of the turning plow, hav- 
ing laid off a row to bed to; I then harrow down 
fine, with an iron-tooth harrow; I then stretch a 
line—one hand with a dibble makes holes slanting 
under the line, a small chap comes after and drops, 
another hand inserts the cuttings some six inches 
deep, and presses firmly onthe land above with the 
foot, and goes on to the next. My plants are put 
in about one foot apart. Two hands can cut about 
as fast as one can plant, with a pruning knife, a 
neater and more workmanlike way. I have sat on 
the ground and cut for a day at a time, in prefer- 
ence to chopping with a hatchet. My notion is, if 
one do these things right, he will take care of 
them when done. I have set this year over a mile, 
and think nine cuttings out of ten are now alive. I 
will clean out, this week, and earth as much as 
they will bear. I do not like setting them on ditch 
banks; there is cost in ditching, if no advantage in 
the ditch to compensate. 

I have put out some 800 yards of the micro- 
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phylla rose, for inside fencing, and find the small 
twigs on a ditch bank have died, at least 8 out of 
10; these I have heretofore succeeded best with in 
garden culture. 

I cannot succeed with strawberries ; have tried 
Hovey’s, Kean’s, Iowa Mammoth, Lagrange, and 
several other kinds. If I keep them clean they die 
the first summer, if I do not clean them, the weeds 
and grass make a case of them the first fall—must 
1 therefore conclude that the strawberry will not 
do in this climate, when my friend W., within five 
miles of me, has them ona little space, where they 
have been for five years, and I know, not only 
grows enough for himself, but to give an old 
neighbor a quart bowl full at a sitting? Must I 
likewise say the old-fashioned pink, the pheasant 
eye and the carnation, will not do in this climate, 
because some worm or the ant destroys mine 
yearly? I see them elsewhere. Must I conclude 
that this climate will not suit the dwarf box, be- 
cause I was shown a small parcel, ‘“ the last of 
#300 worth,” which afterwards died? Not so, for 
I find no-difficulty in growing a cutting two inches 
long. 

ix to this rose for hedging—the great difficulty 
is to keep it in due bounds; frequently a shoot, a 
vine, or runner, as you may choose to term it, will 
shoot out 10—aye, 20 feet. But in the name of all 
that is reasonable, what fencing can we make that 
is not objectionable? I believe a Cherokee hedge 
can be safe to turn all stock, in four years—the rail 
fence being there, and that cost not counted, for it 
must be there anyhow—and not to cost over two 
weeks’ labor of two hands per mile, say, even 
counting hire at $12 per month, and found, &c.— 
$15 per mile. And it cannot cost more for the next 
25 years, to keep it properly pruned and trimmed in, 
than to keep up a post and rail fence made out of 
anything save cedar and red cypress. I presume 
two hands can attend to a mile a day, say, twice a 
year. The cost is a mere trifle, for it can be done 
when too wet to hoe or to plow. 

I have seen the Cherokee rose ever since I can 
recollect, and never heard of its dying out until 
latterly, and I think it is very much like my grow- 
ing strawberries—don’t feel interest enough in it to 
do it properly. My reason for saying so is, I can 
find strawberries in the woods not a foot from my 
fence, and if I would plant them on mould and give 
the shade of peach trees, or even the north side of a 
fence, I think that I would succeed. I know of 
some who lose all their peach trees, and if you 
would see some of our peach orchards, you would 
wonder that the peach trees did not die when first 
ernie ie the very idea of undergoing the muti- 

ation by axe, plow, hogs, cattle, &c. 
M. W. Puixips. 

Edwards’ Depot, Miss., April 6th, 1846. 

a 

New Compost Manure.—Mr. Alexander Me: 
Donald, of Eufaula, Ala., informs us that he has 
recently applied to a thin sandy soil, on pine land, 
40,000 bushels of a compost prepared from pine 
leaves and blue marl, both obtained on his farm, 
having previously been exposed in a small enclo- 
sure where his cattle had been penned. The mode 
of application, and the result of his experiment 





| will be made known as soon as the amount of his 


present crops is ascertained. 





SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE BOOK.—No. 3. 

Mr. Cockrill’s Sheep.—This is the ninth of 
April (1846), a clear bright morning, but the 
ground is frozen stiff, and so it was one year ago 
this day, but it was not so where I then was, 500 
miles south, but there it was cold enough to kill 
nearly all the peaches in the Ohio valley, and much 
other fruit, and some wheat. 

These reminiscences are now called to mind, 
because this is the anniversary of my visit to the 
*“* Tennessee Shepherd ?” a title which some of the 
readers of the American Agriculturist need not to be 
told belongs to Mark R. Cockrill. 


Mr. Cockrill’s sheep walk is at and near his resi- | 


dence, seven miles west of Nashville, the drive to 
which is over one of the fine smooth Macadamized 
turnpikes which lead out of that city of rocks in 
every direction. 

He was born on the banks of the Cumberland 
River, near the place where he now lives, some 
fifty-seven years ago, at which time al] the uncul- 
tivated land in that region was filled with immense 
cane-brakes, intersected here and there with buffalo 
roads and Indian trails, upon which some of the 
early settlers paid a higher toll than we do now 
upon these paved ones. Mr. Cockril] is one of 
those western woodsmen that in his young days 
could outrun an Indian, or outclimb a bear. He is 
medium size, spare built, ‘“‘ smart as a steel trap,” 
with a great flow of pleasing conversation, and un- 


bounded hospitality, and in whose family the“ 


visitor cannot but fee] at home and comfortable. 
He owns sixteen hundred acres of land, mostly 
very rough limestone hills, in places almost, and 
occasionally, quite bare of soil; and a small tract 
of very rich river bottom (interval) land. Fifteen 
hundred acres (counting the bare rocks), and in- 
cluding the woodland, are in grass, the most of 
which is Kentucky blue grass. He usually plants 
about 50 acres of corn, which affords him as much 
as he needs. The corn land is exceedingly rich 
natural soil, on the banks of Richland Creek, near 
the Cumberland. eigen 

The land occupied by Mr. C., is composed of 
twelve different ‘farms, which he has bought up 
since 1835, at which time there were not ten acres 
of cultivated grasses upon the whole; and if the 
farms ever were good, it was long time ago, 
neither are the buildings worth bragging about. 
The fact is, he has been so intent upon providing 
pasturage and accumulating acres, that with the 
personal attention that he pays to his flocks, to- 
gether with the care of 2,000 acres of cotton plan- 
tations in Mississippi, upon which he works 135 
hands, he finds little time to devote to ornamental 
— 


rergyegs 
hen I was there, his flock, asI stated in the 


March No., consisted of 1,400 fine-woolled, and 600 
long-woolled, and, all things considered—that is, 
quality of wool, weight of fleeces, size and healthi- 
ness of sheep, long life ‘and productiveness of 
lambs, I think cannot be excelled in the United 
States. He also had forty head of very fine Durham 
and grade cattle, none of which were less than 
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three-fourths blood, and some of them were very 
valuable milkers :—30 jennies, breeding from a 
fine blood horse—one of the jennies is the biggest 
animal of the kind I ever saw—keeps about 30 
high-bred horses and brooding mares, upon which 
he serves his big jack, and raises fine mules, one of 
which at work in his team is about 17 hands high, 
and heavy in proportion. His stock is all first-rate, 
except hogs, and not one of them will he keep on 
his place—because hogs will eat lambs. And if 
you ask why he don’t keep them shut up in the 
en, I can tell you that restraining the liberty of a 
og in that despotic manner, is contrary to the free 
institutions of the Southern and Western States. 
His flocks were at grass when I was there, but 
in the great drouth then prevailing, his land was 
overstocked and the feed poor; but he intended to 


shear his long wool in a few days, and start them 


for Mississippi, which would give him more room 
and feed at home. Mr. C. assured me that he 
takes care of this farm and stock with four field 
hands, assisted occasionally by some female house 
servants. But the wonder is accomplished by the 
never-tiring vigilance of the active master. 1 have 
never seen a shepherd more devoted to his business. 
There are few old sheep that he does not know by 
name on description, and can name the quality of 
the fleece. And he pointed out to me several ewes 
which I judge were Saxon Merino, that were part 
of five hundred lambs got by one ram in 1826, 
which I think a very extraordinary performance. 
It was accomplished by keeping the ram up, and 
wie | judiciously fed, and serving him only once to 
each ewe, which was then immediateiy removed. 
Some of these nineteen-year old ewes had fine 
healthy larabs by their side. 

The foddering season where Mr. Cockrill lives, 
which is about latitude 36°, does not average over 
three months a year. He feeds hay, millet, oats 
in sheaf, corn fodder, and a moderate supply of 
Southern corn, by one gilla day, which Mr. Allen 
says in his note to my article in the March No., is 
not so oilyas Northerncorn. Atany rate, Mr. Cock- 
rill finds it good feed for his sheep, and is well paid 
for feeding a moderate supply, by an increased 
quantity and quality of wool, besides the advantage 
of having the ewes in fine condition at the lambing 
season, which is in April, and after the grass has 
got a good start. A visit to the old shepherd is not 
only pleasant but profitable. I have scarcely spent 
a day more satisfactorily than while riding one of 
his beautiful blood horses over his place, and ex- 
amining his flocks, and listening to the interesting 
and instructive conversation of one of so much ex- 
perience and good sense. 

Mr, Cockrill has a number of sheep which he 
drove when he moved his flock from Tennessee to 
Mississippi. In 1835 he sold his cotton plantation 
with the intention of quitting the business, and fol- 
lowing that of wool-growing solely, and brought up 
his flock and drove them to Lexington, Ky., in 
search of a home, which he did not find to suit 
himself, until he returned to his own native hills 
pn the Cumberland. Notwithstanding all this 
driving in a warm climate and hot summer, he 
takes pride in the fact that some of his sheep on 
exhibition, won the prize cup, over some of the 


‘pampered flock of Henry Clay and other wool- 
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growers of Kentucky, that fall. His original fine- 
woolled sheep are from a Saxony importation of 
1824. His fine clip of 1844 averaged 623 cents a 
pound, and was sold for wi sg to France. He 
has some sheep which he has made by crossing 
Saxony and Bakewell together, that for long we | 
fleeces exceed anything I have ever seen. All 
the long-woolled sheep are sheared twice a year. 
In Mississippi, about 5 or 6 degrees farther south, 
both fine and coarse-woolled sheep are sheared 
twice a year. Mr. C. still prefers that country to 
grow wool, but not for his family residence, and he 
says what I have often said, that no man can suc- 
ceed with sheep who depends upon his negroes—- 
the master himself must be the slave. And this is 
why he keeps his flock in Tennessee instead of 
Mississippi; not on account of the sheep-family, 
but his own. 

The grasses cultivated for hay are timothy, 
orchard and blue grass, and clover. The soil, as I 
have said, is strong limestone, and supported a 
natural growth of large timber, of oak, elm, sugar- 
tree, walnut, ash, hackberry, poplar, hickory, &c. 
Fencing timber is already becoming scarce, but 
whenever they shall learn how to build stone 
fences, they have the material in great abundance. 
Mr. C. trains his sheep not to jump, and if they 
were not so, his fences would not restrain them. 
The object Mr. C. has in view in sending the long- 
woolled sheep to Mississippi, instead of the fine- 
woolled ones, is, that he intends to feed his negroes 
largely upon the heavy, fat mutton of this breed, 
and use the wool for negro clothing. By shearing 
them twice a year, their fleeces do not become bur- 
thensome, and the gain upon shearing twice a year 
instead of once, he finds to be fully 15 per cent. 
Mr. Cockrill keeps his sheep in moderate sized 
flocks, in summer as well as winter, with the 
rams always separate. 

I mentioned his manner of feeding in the March 
No., upon the ground, without rack or trough ; and 
I am well satisfied that it is not the slovenly way 
that some of your Eastern readers will be inclined 
to think itis. It is the natural way for the animal 
to pick up its food from the ground, and by the 
manner of feeding in alternate lots, so that the hay 
is laid upon the ground before the sheep are let in, 
they do not waste it. There is another advantage, 
the seed does not get in the wool as it does from 
racks. 

It must not be supposed, because the land of 
Mr. C. is hilly and rocky, that it is never muddy. 
You, Mr. Editor, can endorse for me when I say 
that no land in the world can exceed some of the 
steep side hills of the West, that are apparently 
half stone, for deep sticky mud. But by shifting 
the feeding ground and giving plenty of room, the 
sheep can be kept out of the mud. There is a 
great error prevailing in the West, in my opinion, 
in confining sheep in winter in too close quarters. 
Give them a chance to range and browse and get 
their noses to the ground. They will be more 
healthy. Mr. Cockrill thinks it a great folly to 
keep a large capital in Tennessee invested in 
‘“* woolly heads,” when “ woolly backs” afford so 
much better returns of interest. In fact, he is well 
satisfied, and so am I, that the raising of cotton so 
far north, will not pay any interest upon the capital 
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invested. Indeed, taking the United States alto- 
gether, it is doubtful whether it does. 

Mr. Cockrill has had a large experience in both 
kinds of business—raising cotton and wool; and 
has a very large capital now invested in both 
branches, and he is confident that wool-growing in 
Mississippi would be better than cotton, at present 
prices. His figures are, that he owns 2,000 acres 
of first quality of cotten land in Madison County, 
Mississippi, and with his 135 negroes, he made in 
1844, 1,035 bales, not quite 8 bales to the hand, 
which is more than an average crop, and which 
will not average over 5 cents a pound, is $20a 
bale, exclusive of freight, commissions, and steal- 
ings. Besides the land and working hands, there 
is a large sum invested in teams and implements, 
and supernumerary negroes, besides a great outlay 
for medicine, clothing, and provisions, over and 
above what is produced upon the plantation. In 
fact, some plantations fall short of 8 bales to the 
hand, and make no clothing and provisions, but 
buy everything. I have stated the quantity of 
Jand and flocks and hands upon the sheep tarm. 
These 2,000 head of sheep will produce $2,000 
worth of wool a year at least, besides all the profit 
of the other stock mentioned. It is easy to see 
which capital pays the best interest. Why, then, 
does he continue the cotton business ?>—simply, be- 
cause he has not been able to get rid of it. He 
sold out when the business was much better than it 
is now, but the purchaser failed, and he had to take 
back the whole again. If Mr. Cockrill would tell 
us his experience, it would be far more valuable to 

our readers than these scraps and items which I 
ved picked up by the way. 

I have some more-scraps of interesting matter in 
my notes which I have taken during my travels 
that I may be able to give you at a future day. 

Soton Rosinson. 
——— 
REMEDY FOR THE WEEVIL IN WHEAT. 


As no person has answered the inquiries of your 
correspondent, Mr. Lewis, Vol. 4, page 377 of the 
Agriculturist, relative to the prevention of weevil 
in wheat, [ feel that I should not act liberally to 
withhold some facts from him and the public, 
which have come under my own observation. As 
Iam largely indebted to the Agriculturist, and its 
able correspondents, for much valuable information 
on agricultural subjects, I am willing to contribute 
my mite to the common stock, pro bono publico. 

In the middle part of Georgia, the black weevil 
infests the wheat more or lessevery year, unless 
precautions are taken to prevent them. Sunning 
the wheat three days, spread thin on a scaffold, will 

revent them effectually. Put the wheat up while 
it is warm from the heat of the sun. _It is best to 
turn the hogsheads or boxes, in which it is kept, 
over a bark fire, and heat them, so as to destroy all 
the eggs of the weevil about them. If the boxes 
are too large to handle or turn over, place a stove, 
or a small oven in them, in which make a bark fire, 
s0 as to heat them, taking care to prevent accidents 
from the fire. Some persons put lime, ashes, salt, 


the leaves of the pride of India, and many other 
substances, to prevent the weevil from injuring 
wheat ; hut my experience is decidedly in favor of 





sunning. It is well to examine the wheat occa- 
sionally, after it is sunned, and if there should be 
any appearance of the black weevil, fan the wheat 
all over again, and then sun it well the second 
time. It is seldom necessary to do this more than 
once, if the wheat is kept perfectly dry. | 

The white weevil attacks wheat only in large 
stacks, in houses when in the straw, and in the 
chaff after it is threshed.. To prevent them then, it 
will only be necessary not to expose the wheat to 


them in either of the situations mentioned above. . 
Let the wheat remain in shocks until it is ready to ¥ 


be threshed, fan it immediately after threshing, and 
then let it be sunned, and put away ina dry place, 
and securely covered. The white weevil is also 
common in the middle section of this State, though 
not so injurious to wheat as the black weevil. __, 
Butts Co., Georgia, May 18, 1846. *X.' 
wenden 
MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES.—No. 1. 


THE art of managing bees in this country is but 
very imperfectly understood, so far as profit, health, 
and productiveness are concerned. 

It is generally supposed that bees require little or 
no air, and if they prove unproductive, or are lost 
from the ravages of the bee-moth, it is a mere mat- 
ter of chance, wholly beyond the control of the 
owner. 

I now propose giving the result of my own per- 
sonal experience in the management of bees for 
some years, on Long Island; and from the happy 
effects of my course of procedure, I think my re- 
marks will not prove wholly void of interest, or 
advantage, to those who are unsuccessful in this 
branch of amusement and profit. 

The first desideratum is the dimensions of the 
hive. There is a certain size, of which hives 
must be made, in order to ensure success in its 
greatest degree. If we make them too small, the 
bees are more liable to perish from the effects of an 
unfavorable winter, and from the ravages of the 
bee-moth, in consequence of the weak condition of 
the stock. If we construct them toolarge, the bees 
will require two years to fill the hives, and increase 
by swarming is much lessened, and in some cases 
entirely prevented for a series of years. Now, in 
order to illustrate this position, I will observe that 
hives are used in this country from 8 by 12-inches, 
to 12 by 18 inches. If we use the smaller size, the 
quantity of bees that the dimensions of the hive ad- 
mit of wintering over, is too small to do well, as 
it has been thoroughly tested, that strong stocks 
winter better, and consume Jess honey than weaker 
ones! This may appear strange to the uninitiated, 
yet it is true, for the reason that the bees are less 
exposed, in strong stocks, to the various winter 
changes of weather, to which our climate is sub- 
ject. A few warm days in winter will put the 
whole of a small stock in motion, whereas a stron 
one is much less affected ; and when once arouse 
from their lethargy, they consume double the 
quantity of honey that they do when ina state of 


uietude. But setting this matter entirely out of 


the question, there is yet a good reason for havin 

larger hives. Bees in their natural state throw off, 
generally at first, swarms of a size that nature 
teaches them are best adapted to prove prosperous ; 
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and it matters not how large you furnish hives, 
where they swarm, which is seldom in very large 
hives, the quantity of bees is not in proportion to 
the size of the hive, but in accordance with the 
laws of nature. Now, to come to the point with as 
few words as possible, I have found, irom practi- 
cal demonstration, that hives one foot square in the 
clear, conform more to the natural requirements of 
bees than any other. It is a consideration with 
apiarians who make a business of the sale of bees, 
to make their hives much less than this, as thereby 
they increase their profits. I have an instance of 
the deplorable effects of this, in the case of a neigh- 
bor, who went to great expense in building bee 
houses, which he filled with “ patent hives,” from 
a well-known apiarian of New York, on the prin- 
ciple of 8 by 10, or somewhere about this size, at 
an enormous cost, and now, where are they? 
From six hives procured several years ago, he has 
only one now remaining, and when I last saw that 
one, “ solitary and alone,” throwing out an occa- 
sional pale sickly bee, in quest of food, while the 
air of my premises was literally ‘ vocal with 
music,” and the furious dashing whiz that resound- 
ed about my ears as I approached them, giving 
indications of power, vigor, and prosperity—lI say, 
when I saw this great difference from positions 
only a few rods distant, I grieved that darkness 
should yet hover over the apiaries of thousands 
who seem indifferent to their success, or rather con- 
sider success as a matter of chance rather than of 
science. 

Having spoken of the effects of too small hives, I 
will now give my experience in too large ones, 

In 1842 I had a few hives made 12 by 18 inches, 
in the clear. (In speaking of the size of hives, I 
refer to the body of the hive for the dwelling of the 
Stock, without any regard to what are termed 
supers for storifying.) I found that it took the 
bees two seasons to fill them, and when filled they 
did not swarm at all some seasons, for this reason, 
that however great the quantity of the bees in the 
summer and fall there is in a hive, they dwindle 
away before spring, to a certain quantity, and thus 
leave a vacant space of some six inches, or more, at 
the bottom of the hive, to fill up with the increase 
of spring, while smaller hives are full, and are 
throwing off swarms in profusion. Not only does 
this retard swarming, but the queen bee, in whose 
power all swarming lies, surveys the space of her 
tenement, and if she finds that the whole room can 
be occupied by her vassals, she will either lay the 
foundation of no new queens, or when they are 
brought into existence, she will destroy them as 
fast as they appear, and no swarm is ever thrown 
off without a queen; hence, large hives are not 
only unproductive as regards increase of swarms, 
but there will not as much honey be stored in the 
supers in hives 15 or 18 inches deep, as in those of 
less depth, for the reason of the greater obstruction 
to which the workers are liable in ascending to the 
supers; this being the case, it would naturally 
suggest to our minds that broad and shallow hives 
would do better than those that are about square, 
such as I consider best. This would be the case so 


far as storifying honey is concerned, but it is im- 
portant that the bees should be kept as compact as 
possible, to secure them against the sudden changes 





of winter weather, and also to be in better condi- 
tion to resist the approaches of the bee-moth, than 
an extended surface would admit of. 

Well, in regard to my large hives, I saw the fal- 
lacy of such dimensions, and conceived the idea of 
cutting them off in April last, while occupied with 
bees, which operation I performed personally with 
a common handsaw, the modus operandi of which 
I will give in a succeeding chapter, as well as of 
some other difficult and perilous performances. I 
say perilous, for, when a thousand bees dart with 
furious ire at one’s hands or face, a small displace- 
ment of any part of his shield, by accident, would 
be worse for him than the charging of the Mexican 
batteries, as did the indomitable Capt. May and his 
valiant dragoons ! 

After cutting these hives off, I found that they 
contained but a very few more bees than hives of 
12 by 12, of last year’s swarms, and these stocks in 
hives of that size, actually swarmed this season 
first. This result, with various other proofs, ren- 
dered it conclusive to my mind, that hives very near 
square are best, and that 12 by 12 inches in the 
clear, when managed on my plan, is as near correct 
as can be. ) 

In my next I shal] treat of the position of the 
apiary—ventilation of hives—the bee-moth ; how 
guarded against, and the fallacy of the ‘ patent 
hive” system, as adapted and recommended by some 
of our apiarians. T. B. Miner. 

Ravenswood, Long Island, June 1st, 1846. 


DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS.—No. 2. 

Modes of Stocking the Ponds with Fish.—The 
ponds may be stocked from the nearest rivers, 
lakes, or ponds. If the fish are to be brought from 
a great distance in tubs or casks, the water must be 
changed every four or five hours, and always kept 
more or less in motion, particularly for trout. By 
adding ice, however, the time of changing the wa- 
ter may be prolonged. The fish, if possible, should 
be taken in nets, and be put instantly into the tubs 
for transportation ; but if they be caught with lines, 
care should be observed not to wound them more 
— can be helped in extricating them from the 
100k. 

It has been recommended to stock a pond by col- 
lecting ripe spawn and carrying it in water mixed 
with grass, and speedily placing it in the shallow 
and sandy part of the pond, in order that it may re- 
ceive the influence of the heat and light of the 
sun; but how far this mode would succeed in 
bringing the spawn of the white fish and of the 
Mackanaw trout from the Great Lakes to the 
waters near the seaboard, nothing short of an ac- 
tual experiment can determine. In attempting to 
introduce these fishes into Lake George, Cham- 
plain, Winnipisiogee, or other waters of great 
depth, or to introduce tench and carp from Europe 
into artificial ponds in the United States, the surest 
mode of success, it is thought, would be, to select 
with care, asmall number of each kind of fish, just 
before their spawning season arrives, and convey 
them as speedily as. possible, in large cisterns or 
tanks, paying particular attention to regulate the 
temperature of the water, and change it as often as 
circumstances may require. That the common 
carp (Cyprinus carpio), originally from the central 
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art of Europe, can be introduced into this country, 
1s proved beyond a doubt, as Capt. Henry Robinson, 
late master of one of the Havre packets, of New- 
burgh, N.Y., imported fromF rance in 1831 and 1832, 
six or seven dozen of these fish, and put them into 
some ponds on his estate, where they have bred 
TT every year since. They were brought in 
smali parcels of 1wo or three dozen each, about 
two-thirds of which perished on their passage. 
For a few years past he has put from one to two 
dozen, every spring, into the Hudson, near his re- 
sidence, and they have multiplied so fast, that the 
fishermen frequently take them in their nets. It is 
stated that, in Mr. Robinson’s ponds, which are 
small, they acquire a length of three or four inches 
the first year; but owing to the limited space in 
which they have to move, they do not ordinarily 
attain a length of more than ten or twelve inches. 
In the Hudson, however, they considerably exceed 
that size. They breed twice a year—the middle of 
a and of July. 
he common perch (Perca fluviatilis) of Europe 
is 80 very tenacious of life, that it could readily be 
imported into the United States, as it has been 
known to survive a journey of nearly sixty miles, 
when merely packed in wet straw! 
¥ The successful removal of several species of fish 
from one body of water to another, in this country, 
is known with certainty, as may be seen by 
perusing a paper by the late Dr. Mitchill,-in the 
third volume of the “ Medical Repository.” He 
states that, in 1790, Uriah Mitchill, high sheriff of 
Queen’s a N. Y., and himself, went in a 
wagon to Ronkonkoma Pond, in Suffolk county, a 
distance of about forty miles. ‘ The object of our 
journey,” he says, ** was to transport alive, some 
of the yellow perch (Perca flavescens) with which 
this body of water abounds, to Success Pond, in 
the town of North Hempstead. We took about 
three dozen of those which had been wounded 
most superficially by the hook, and we were so 
fortunate as to dismiss all of them but two into 
Success Pond, in a condition vigorous enough to 
swim away. We were enabled to do this by filling 
a very large churn with the water of Ronkonkoma 
Pond, and putting so few fishes into it that there 
was no necessity of changing it on the road, and 
afterwards driving steadily on a walk the whole 
distance, without stopping to refresh either man or 
horse. In two years, these fishes multiplied so 
fast, and became so numerous, that they might be 
caught with the hook in any part of the water, 
which is about a mile in circumference.” Another 
instance is recorded in the fortieth volume of Silli- 
man’s ‘* American Journal of Science and Arts,” by 
a correspondent from Otisco, N. Y. ‘ About 15 
years since,” says the writer, “ Mr. Robert Kinyon, 
then living in the village of Amber, on the east 
shore of Otisco Lake, in Onondaga county, deter- 
mined to make an effort to introduce into its waters, 
yellow perch from the Skaneateles, in the waters of 
which they abound; pickerel, from the cluster of 
lakes or ponds that constitute the extreme northern 
sources of the Tioughuioga branch of the Susque- 
hannah river, in some of which this fish is very 
plentiful. Neither of these fishes had been seen in 
the Otisco; but suckers, an occasional white fish 
from the lakes, and the delicious speckled trout 





abounded in its waters, as well as the smaller fishes 
common to all our lakes. In the Skaneateles, only 
three miles distant, were found the perch and the 
salmon trout, both strangers to the Otisco. A 
dozen perch of medium size were caught with 
hooks, put in-a barrel of water, and transported 
from one lake to the other without difficulty. The 
third year from their removal, the Otisco seemed to 
be filled with them; and I have frequently heard it 
remarked, that in that, and the sueceeding year, the 
perch, both for size and number, exceeded that of 
any year since in these respects. ... . A quan- 
tity of pickerel were the same season introduced in 
the same way; but they have not multiplied. 
Indeed, we have never heard of a fish of this kind 
being taken in the Otisco.” 
Change of Residence of Fish from Salt Water to 
Fresh.—The introductien of salt-water fish into 
fresh ponds or lakes, has often been attempted both 
in Europe and in America, and in a few instances 
has been attended with success. In the London 
«Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, and 
Art,” for 1826, several species of- fish are mention- 
ed, as having been transported from salt water into 
fresh, and that their flavor had been improved by 
the change. The sole became twice as thick as a 
fish of the same size from the sea. The plaice also 
increased materially in thickness—in some cases, 
appearing three times as thick as when grown in 
salt water. The barse likewise turned much thick- 
er, and improved in delicacy. The mullet almost 
ceased to increase in length, but enlarged in 
breadth, and presented a much deeper layer of fat. 
In the same journal last mentioned, for the year 
1824, we learn that the smelt (Osmerus eperlanus) 
had been kept four years by Mr. Meynell, of 
Yarm, in Yorkshire, in a fresh-water pond, having 
no communication with the sea, and there ‘“‘ grew 
well, and bred as freely, as under other circum- 
stances.” Jn the ‘“ Philosophical Transactions,” 
for 1771, we find the following extract in a note, 
by Daines Barrington, then Vice President of the 
Royal Society, to a letter from John Reinhold 
Foster, “On the Management of Carp in Polish 
Prussia.”—* I have been informed by Sir Francis 
Barnard (the late Governor of New England), that 
in a large pool which he rented not-far from Bos- 
ton, and which had not the least communication 
with the sea, several of these fish (American smelt, 
Osmerus viridescens ?) originally introduced from 
salt water, had lived many years, and were, to all 
appearance, very healthy.” As Governor Barnard’s 
residence was not. far from Jamaica Pond, in Rox- 
bury, Mass., there can be but little doubt that the 
‘ large pool” mentioned in the above-named note, 
referred to that body of water. Dr. D. H. Storer, 
in reporting to the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, in 1840, on some smelts taken from this pond, 
said, ‘‘ The specimens, you perceive, are conside- 
rably smaller than those purchased in our market 
—all that I have seen from this pond, for the last 
ear, are smaller than those commonly met with. 
rom the quantities yearly taken, however, they 
must have increased considerably in number, and 
their flesh has lost nothing of its sweetness or flavor, 
as I have repeatedly had opportunities of testing.” 
Among other instances in which fish from the 


sea have been made to reside in fresh water, may. 
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be mentioned the successful introduction of the 
European cod, a few years since, into the lakes of 
Scotland, where, it is said, they propagate freely, 
but, unfortunately, deteriorate in flavor. I have 
recently been told that the American cod (Morrhua 
americana) was introduced from the sea, at Hamp- 
ton, a year or two ago, into Lake Winnipissiogee, 
in New Hampshire, where they have already begun 
to multiply, and it is thought will succeed well. 
It will also be seen by referring to vol. 3, p. 259, 
of the American Agriculturist, that Mr. R. L. Pell, 
of Ulster county, N. Y., was attempting to “ -fresh- 
waterize” some American shad (Alosa prestabilis) 
which he had caught in the Hudson, in front of his 
farm, and speedily placed in one of his ponds, 
These fish are said still to exist in their confined 
habitation, and have begun to breed ; but how far 
the experiment will prove available, in point of 
profit, yet remains to be known. 
New York, June 10, 1846. 
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£ On no two points, according to our informant, do 
the early writers on Peru so perfectly agree, as in 
the number of species of the Andes ena and the 
purposes to which the Incas applied them. They 
state, as already observed in our last No., that 
there were four kinds, two tame and two wild—a 
fact too well established to admit of a doubt; and, 
as our avowed object in laying these sketches be- 
fore the public, is to throw light, and elicit the in- 
quiry, whether the rearing of the alpaca is appli- 
cable to the soil, climate, and rural industry of the 
United States, we shall not enter into these nice 
distinctions, but regard them as coming within the 
sphere of the practical zoologist, rather than under 
any effort of ours. 


DJay Browne. 








Tue Axpaca or Paco or Cuvier.—Fic. 55. 


Geographical Distribution.—The Alpaca (Camelus 
paco, of Linneus; Auchenia glama v. alpaca, of 
Cuvier) in its natural habitat, in common with its 
congener the llama, abounds on the Andes, where 
its absence or presence is observed, as the summits 
of these vast mountains become elevated or de- 

ressed. Thus it ranges considerably below the 
ine of perpetual snow, from Chili to New Granada 
¢but not Mexico), without reaching the isthmus of 





Panama, at which point the Cordillera has a less 
elevation than is suited to its nature and wants. 

The point nearest to the equator at which Andes 
sheep were originally noticed, is said to be Rio 
Bamba, situated in latitude 1° 38’S., about ninety 
miles southwest of Quito, and not far from the 
snow-capped mountains of Chimborazo. The town 
stands 11,670 feet above the level of the sea, to 
which elevation the temperature of the air corres- 
ponds, In this tropical region, and consequently 
on a spot where excessive heats might be expected 
during the month of August, the two Ulloas re- 
marked that, towards evening, the thermometer 
regularly fell two or three degrees below the freez- 
ing’point, and next morning rose eight or twelve 
above it, which would indicate that, at certain 
elevations, no land is exempt from the dominion of 
frost. 

Although, from the point above mentioned, across 
the equator, the climate becomes milder, and vege- 
tation more abundant, it has been remarked that the 
wild species do not pass the line, but continue sta- 
tionary there—a phenomenon for which some 
Peruvian writers have endeavored to account, by 
alleging, that the ycho or zchu plant, a coarse grass, 
and the favorite food of both the tame and wild 
species, does not extend further towards the north. 

It has been remarked by physiologists, that the 
size of animals is usually adapted to the nature of 
the country which they are born to inhabit. This 
is not the case in the present instance; and 
whether we consider the great extent of the Andes 
mountains, their stupendous forms, the immense 
elevation of their summits, or the severity of the 
climate prevailing upon them, the more shall we 
be astonished at the diminutive size and delicate 
frame of the quadrupeds dwelling in those secluded 
recesses. The woolly natives, nevertheless, pos- 
sess a hardiness of constitution, and a peculiarity 
of structure, admirably well adapted to the nature 
of their birth-place. There, during half the year, 
snow and hail fall incessantly, whilst in the higher 
regions, as before noticed, nearly every night the 
thermometer falls below the freezing point, and the 
peaks, consequently, are perpetually covered with an 
accumulation of ice. The wet season succeeds, 
when flashes of lightning traverse the clouds in 
rapid succession; the thunder rolls through the 
firmament in rumbling and prolonged peals, fol- 
lowed not by showers, but by torrents of rain, 
which, after collecting, fall headlong from the 
rocks, or pour into the crags and chasms, leaving 
the slopes bare of soil, and spreading desolation 
wherever they pass, till at length the stream is lost 
in some lake, or serves to swell the head waters of 
a river. 

It is astonishing that the temperature of the air 
on mountains so peculiarly situated, and exposed to 
the full blaze of a vertical sun, should be so much 
chilled as almost to present the desolate aspect of 
the arctic regions; and yet such are the tracts of 
land upon which the Andes sheep abound and 
thrive—the flocks, more especially those of alpacas, 
being still, comparatively speaking, considerabie in 
the vicinity of Rio Bamba, where the inhabitants 
evince a great aptitude for woollen manufactures, 
and carry ona trade in the raw material Of alpaca 
and vicuna wools the women knit stockings, 
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colored cloaks, and also gloves equally ornamental. 
Ponchos or men’s surtouts, are woven in colors, and 
of so delicate a texture, as to be worth $700 each. 
They are also used throughout Peru as a_riding 
dress, by the wealthiest ladies. 

Pursuing their researches, the Spaniards ascer- 
tained that, at the period of their arrival, llama and 
alpaca flocks on the coast were kept as far as the 
fortieth degree of south latitude, and inland as far 
as the territory of the Araucanos, in which space 
they occupied the middle declivities of the Andes, 
facing the west, wherever population was concen- 
trated. Alonso de Ovalle, a Jesuit, and a native of 
Chili, in his ‘ Historica Relacion del Reyno de 
Chili” (Rome, 1646), says that in the capital of 
Santiago, llamas formerly had been used to carry 
wheat, wine, and other articles, and also to bring 
water from the river to the houses. 

Along the extended range above named, the tame 
breeds were left to browse. The sheltered part of 
a hill, the bottom of a dale, or the furzy heath, 
were their favorite haunts. There they picked up 
their scanty and scattered food, under the lower 
boundary of the snow, ascending as it disappeared 
from the surface. Sometimes they fed on the 
mosses which fringe the rocks, and plants growing 
on the hillocks, or would descend the slopes and 
enter the zchuales (pastures of the ichu plant); 
while in the higher and more secluded regions, 
reaching nearly to the summits of the lofty chain, 
as well as on both sides of the double line which it 
assumes in Peru, there dwelt the vicuna and guana- 
co in a wild state, and far from the abode of man, 
hunted only for their flesh and skins. 


The comparatively small size of Peruvian sheep, | 


as well as of the vegetable forms by which they are 
surrounded, clearly indicates that the climate of the 
Andes is not favorable either to animal or vege- 
table growth. It has also been remarked, that 
there the human species is subject to the same 
rule; man decreasing in bulk and stature in propor- 
tion as he dwells near the mountain summits, In 
Peru, the winter sets in towards June, and is se- 
verely felt on the highlands, where the snow re- 
mains upon’ the ground six, and in some places 
eight months in the year. 

As soon as the narrow and green strip of land 
bordering upon the Pacific is passed, the traveller 
begins to ascend the slopes; and when. he attains 
the first table-land, observes a complete change in 
the climate and the appearance of vegetation. 
Except in the yungas, or hollows, where an allu- 
vial soil has been collected, and where the Indian 
plants his sugar-cane, banana, and esculent roots, 
the country wears a naked and barren aspect. 

Here, at an elevation of from 8,000 to 12,000 
feet above the level of the sea, the Peruvian tends 
his alpacas and llamas, allowing them to range at 
the foot of the snowy cliffs called punas, or to 
wander on the paramos, or heaths, where they de- 
rive subsistence from the moss and lichens growing 
on the rocks, or crop the strong grasses and tender 
shrubs which spring up upon the flats, favored by 
moisture. On these commons the animals may be 
said to shift for themselves, exposed to all the rigor 
of the elements, and receiving no food from the 
hand of man. The shepherd only visits them occa- 
sionally ; yet such are their gregarious habits, that 











the members of one flock seldom stray away and 
mix with another, being kept ina good state of dis- 
cipline by the old ones, which know their own 
grounds, and become attached to the place of their 
nativity, to which they return at night, evincing an 
astonishing vigilance and sagacity in a the 
young ones together, and free from harm. Hence 
there is no need of their being marked; and so 
great is the intelligence of some punteros, or leaders 
of a flock, that a more than ordinary value ‘is, on 
this account, attached to them by the owner, part of 
whose duties they perform. 

The most valuable breeds are said to come from 
the central provinces; and here it may not be irre- 
levant to. observe that there are two varieties of 
alpacas, differing in size, figure, and fleece. The 
breed called coyds is the most diminutive, and is 
esteemed for the smallness of bone and symmetry 
of form. It is chiefly confined to the Cusco range 
of mountains, more particularly to that part of it 
intervening between the ancient city of the Incas 
and Haumanga. It is thought to be a remnant of 
the old royal flocks, or those once owned by the 
priests of thesun, who are represented as having 
the choicest breeds. That territory was besides the 
principal theatre of agricultural operations, the seat 
of power, and the centre of. Peruvian civilisation. 
It was from this breed that the beautiful white and 
brown alpaca (fig. 56) owned by Mr. Cross, late of 
the Surrey Zoological Gardens, was obtained. 
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~ Tue Axpaca or Mr. Cross.—Fie. 56.' 


This specimen was originally brought from Lima, 
where it had been a pet ; and the perforations in its 
ears, in which ornamental rings had been placed, 
were still visible. _ Its graceful attitudes, gentle 
disposition, and playful manners, were particularly 
attractive. Ladies frequently caressed it as.if it had 
been achild. Although kept in the unwholesome 
atmosphere of a cxinelee city, pent up in a close 
room, and unavoidably fed on unsuitable diet, it 
nevertheless attained the usual age; thus affordin 
as satisfactory an example of hardihood as conll 
be wished. : 
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A GOOD GRAZING DISTRICT. 


I po not know a better grazing district than the 
southern tier of counties of New York, and more 
particularly the western portions of them. Owing 
to the mistaken policy of the Holland Land Com- 
pany, who were the original . proprietors of many 
millions of acres, in holding them at high prices on 
long credits, and for which most of the lands were 
taken up in small farms by actual settlers, and 
more or boas improved and cleared ; and the subse- 

uent opening of the immense government tracts at 

e West at low rates, and the easy communication 
thereto, thousands of these hardy pioneers, finding 
themselves with a large debt and its years of accu- 
mulated interest on their shoulders, from which 
immediate extrication seemed impossible, sold out 
for a mere song, and, in frequent instances, availed 
themselves of what personal property they pos- 
sessed, and then emigrated to the great western 
** Dorado.” 

Some years since, the Holland Land Company 
sold out to different parties all its remaining land 
possessions, together with an immense amount of 
expired land contracts, at low prices, many of 
which had already reverted to them, and ever 
since have continued to revert, as the circumstances 
of the contending parties in possession, and the de- 
mands of the wholesale purchasing parties, have 
proved unsatisfactory. The consequence of all 
this is, that in the counties of Wyoming, Allegany, 
the southern portion of Erie, Cattaraugus, and Chau- 
tauque, are + atone of farms, portions of which, 
from one to two-thirds, are cleared up, and can now 
be purchased at from $5 to $10 an acre, which are 
penetrated by good roads, and in the neighborhood 
of mills, schools, churches, and near to railroads 
and water communications ; abundantly supplied 
with clear, sparkiing streams; delicious springs; a 
mest heaithful atmosphere, and delightful scenery ; 
and for the growth of grass, oats, all the root crops, 
and the hardy fruits, it cannot be surpassed. I 

have stood on the rich wheat farms of the low 
country, which cannot be purchased for less than 
$40 to $50 per acre, and looked out upon those 
green and vigorous hills, only a few miles distant, 
where thousands of acres, with quite comfortable 
buildings, in an humble way, can be bought at $6 to 
$8 per acre, and wondered why they were not be- 
dotted with flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, 
which can nowhere thrive better than on the sweet 
grasses of those elevated grounds. J have visited 
them often, and nowhere have I ever seen fatter or 
healthier cattle, nor better and more highly condi- 
tioned sheep, or with heavier fleeces. Whether the 
finest kinds of Merino or Saxony will thrive as well 
on those moist hill sides and elevations, or in the 
deep sheltered valleys, as on the more gravelly and 
diier low grounds of other regions, I cannot say ; 
but so far as tried, they are equally healthy. And 
for long-woolled sheep, I know, from abundant 
evidence of their trial, that no country can exceed 
it. The soii is strong (lacking only in lime), and 
the grass in the greatest shniaans. I have seen 
hay produced in the meadows of a whole farm at 
the rate of two tons per acre; corn forty to fifty 
bushels ; oats thirty to forty; and ei ho and 


not our extensive flock-masters appropriate this 
broad region to themselves? It only requires their 
capital and their sheep to make it one of the rich- 
est and most productive of our wool-producing 
counties. Long wool is rapidly becoming an 
article of extensive consumption in our factories ; 
its production requires little labor; close attention, 
care, and experience, are only demanded. Its reve- 
nues are liberal; its expenditures small; and we 
hesitate not to say, that after the wide prairies and 
the ridgy openings of the farWest are all examined, 
thousands will return to the green and health-giv- 
ing hills of New York, and plant their flocks on 
their surface. 

I do not hesitate here to put it on record, that 
the ‘“ sequesteral counties,” as they have so often 
been termed, of this great State, now that they are 
certain to be penetrated by that immense work, the 
Erie railroad, which is forthwith to be prosecuted 
ty the vigorous enterprise of our great commercial 
city, will, at no distant day, become the favorite 
wool and dairy region of the North. 

I may at some fitting time resume this subject, 
and speak of the more eastern counties lying on the 
same great lines, prefacing my suggestions, how- 
ever, with the remark, that I hold neither lands, 
railroad shares, nor a particle of any interest what- 
ever connected therewith, other than what apper- 
tains to the prosperity and growth of the great agri- 


cultural welfare of our community. WeEsTERN. 
snionailliecsiaiens 
THE CANADA THISTLE, BURRWEED, 
AND SPURRY. 


Tue Canada thistle (Cnzcus arvensis) is one of 
the most pestiferous weeds that are found amongst 
us, and has, of late years, increased so rapidly as to 
become an object of considerable alarm among our 
farmers. It springs up among the grain crops, and 
its sharp spines are so formidable as to cause great 
difficulty in reaping grain in which the thistle is 
rowing. It spreads rapidly, too, in grass Jands. 
f suffered to ripen, its downy seeds are borne by the 
winds in clouds, in every direction ; and as they rea- 
dily take root, and as the plant likewise is perennial- 
rooted, that is, springs from the old root it is difficult 
to keep it down. Much might be done, however, if 
farmers were unanimous, but the plant is in many 
cases permitted to grow and ripen by the sides of the 
roads, whence the seeds are scattered over the 
fields. Repeated mowings in summer will cause 
the roots to wither and die; and if each one would 
take the trouble to cut off the flowering heads of 
those that grow in the roads of his own farm, the 
plant would be prevented from seeding (a). 
The vile plant, however, of which I have just 
been speaking, is not so bad as the burrweed (Ga- 
leopsis tetrahat) that is spreading over our fields and 
ruining our farms. ‘This is a vigorous plant, 
growing from a creeping root, which is, I believe, 
a though the stalk is annual. It has a tall 
ranchy stem, with leaves like those of a nettle; it 
bears a pretty white labiate flower, succeeded by 
large burrs or seed vessels, covered, when ripe, 
with hard, sharp prickles, defying the touch. It 


produces seeds in most prolific abundance, which 
are unfortunately scattered before our grain is cut; 





carrots a thousand bushels per acre. Why should 


and as it spreads from the root as well as the seed, 
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there appears to be no way to eradicate it but pull- 
ing up every plant. But in doing this, the root 
often breaks, and leaves a part.in the ground, to 
become the progenitor of a new stock of weeds. 
Besides this, wherever this spinous weed grows 
with wheat or other grain, a great deal of the latter 
is obliged to be wasted, as it cannot be reaped; for 
no man can put his hand into a bed of burrweed 
with impunity. In short, though unknown among 
us a few years ago, it isnow spreading with alarm- 
ing rapidity, and laughs at our efforts to control it. 
Another pernicious weed is likewise becoming 
an object of some attention ; though it has not yet 
attained the notoriety of the former. I allude to 
spurry (Spergula arvensis), so abhorred by. some of 
our farmers, that they have given it the name of 
“devil’s gut.” It has a long, but very slender 
stem, trailing on the ground, with nodules, about 
an inch apart, at each of which the stem forms an 
angle. The leaves and flowers are inconspicuous ; 
the seed vessels are numerous, globular, and about 
as large as peas; the stems trail a long way from 
the root, and twine and entangle one with another. 
It chiefly infests new land ; but I suppose the seed 
has been imported with other seeds from Europe, 
There, I have understood, it is sometimes sown for 
the sake of its herbage, which affords an abundant 
and nutritious food for cattle (b). These three are 
the worst weeds that infest our crops. We have 
many others; but they do not spread so rapidly as 
these, and can in some measure be kept under. 
CanapIaAN NaTvRaLIsT. 
Compton, Canada East. 


(a) As the Canada thistle abounds in fertilizing 
salts it may be advantageously plowed in after the 
manner of clover, buckwheat, and other green crops. 

(b) In Germany and Belgium, the seeds of spurry 
are sown in fields of stubble after the grain has 
been harvested, to supply a tender bite for sheep 
during winter. It may be sown and reaped in eight 
weeks either in autumn or spring. It is said to 
enrich the milk of cows so much as to render the 
butter more excellent ; and the mutton fed_upon it 


is preferable to that fed on turnips. It is greedily 


eaten by hens, dry or green, and is supposed to 
cause them to lay a greater number of eggs. In 
the United States, however, it is doubtful whether 
it would pay the expense of cultivation. 





COLIC IN MULES.: 


In your last No., page 187, in an article signed 
Gaston, the writer complains that his mules die of 
colic. I will merely say to him, that mules are but 
little subject to disease, except by inflammation of 
the intestines, caused by the grossest exposure to 
cold and wet, and excessive drinking of cold water 
after severe labor, and while in a high state of 
perspiration. Crushed corn and cob is the best 
food for them ; neither rye nor wheat straw should 
be given them while working, as it renders them 
unfit for labor, but in times of rest it is a good food. 
They have been lost by feeding on cut straw and 
corn meal. ; 

In breaking them, they should be mated with a 
swift walking horse, and if treated oe will be 
gentle ; but if treated inhumanly, they will treasure 





up their revenge for a until an opportunity 
offers to gratify it. They are called obstinate by 
mulish drivers, and by none else. No opinion is 
more erroneous than that mules can thrive on 
brambles and briars. They may live, but cannot 
thrive.» A mule requires one-third less of nutritive 
substance than a horse, but his quantum he must 
have, or, like other animals, he will starve; and 
though not so much.of an epicure or glutton as 
man, he is as much opposed to scanty doses in 
feeding as his master. James Boy.e. 
Annapolis, Md. 


— 
A REVIEW OF THE. MARCH NO. OF THE 
AGRICULTURIST.—No, 3. : 

Method of Fastening Horses.-—Very sensible, 
S. Y.,-—short and to the point; I like such articles. 
But I don't like your big heavy headstall and blind- 
ers and check reins. Check reins are wicked; 
blinds are useless; and breeching too, nine times 
out of ten; and in fact the least possible quantity 
of leather about a harness is the best—and Mr. 
Editor, I am not convinced by your argument in 
favor of attaching a weight to the halter. The 
truth is, I like that ‘* Southern barn,”? where a 
horse can “ take his ease” in his own stable, * with 
none to make him afraid.” [So do we; and our 
correspondent will find box and stalls, as in the 
Southern barn, often recommended in our ‘paper ; 
but all cannot have them, and therefore we give 
the most comfortable method we know of, to fasten 
horses in their stables.] It is but too true, that 
most of our fashionable usage of this most noble of 
domestic animals, is but a refined kind of cruelty. 
I suppose we might get used to sleeping with a 
halter round our necks, but it is not comfortable. 
The Southern plan, if put to vote among the horses, 
would be the one adopted as best. 

Farm and Villa of Mr. Donaldson.—Don’t we 
wish, Mr. Editor, that it was ours, and that we had 
the wherewithal to enjoy that same? And yet I 
covet it not. It is in good hands, and blithe may it 
ever be to its present owner. If many of our city 
millionaires would go and‘do likewise, it would be 
better for them and the world in general. These 
descriptive views of yours are always read with 
pleasure and profit. They are calculated to make 
the owners feel justly proud to see their labors of 


|improvement duly and honorably appreciated, and 


are well calculated to induce thousande of city 
dwellers who have the time and: means to enable 


them to enjoy rural life, to go out upon some ill cule. 


tivated or desolate. and barren’ spot, and make it 
blossom like the rose, as Mr. Donaldson has done. 
To my mind there is no enjoyment for a man of 
wealth, equal to that of creating a little world of 
comfort and beauty for and around his own house- 
hold. I hope you will continue your visits and 
descriptions, till every similar house is described, 
and that you will thereby create a taste, that will 
cause them to be erected faster than you can give 
us an account of them. . . 

Machine for Cleaning Gravel Waiks.—-W ili that 
machine answer in the southern latitude for a 
‘‘ cotton scraper?” Let them that know, speak. It 
looks to me as though it would take the place of 
‘“ the sweep,” in the hands of a white man; witha 
negro, doubtful. 
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Scraps from my Note Book, No. 2.—Pretty fair, 
but not quite so good as No.1. These “ jottings 
down by the way-side” are generally interesting 
and instructive. I hope the author will continue 
them. 

Peach and Nectarine Trees on Plum Stocks.—I 

cannot see the object of this kind of grafting in this 
fruitful country, where the land is not yet so dear 
as to require dwarfing tosave room. We graft too 
much. Who raises native fruit now? Is it in 
consequence of forcing nature that trees are so 
short-lived, and that there are so many failures of 
fruit? - 
Stump Machine.—Is this the “ latest and best?” 
It strikes me that I saw a failure of one of these 
machines at Utica, at the fair. The cotton press 
seen upon every plantation is similar in principle, 
but far more powerful. 

Analysis of Marl on the Hudson.—A valuable 
kind of tables that should be more extended. In 
some parts of the West, where there is no lime- 
stone, quick lime is made of similar marl—it being 
moulded into brick and burned in a kiln in the same 
manner that bricks are. This hint may be useful in 
many other districts where there is similar marl] and 
no limestone. The vegetable matter will burn out, 
and the water dry out, while all else that remains 
besides the lime, of iron and earthy matter, will not 
injure the lime for the use of the mason in the 
least. If there is much iron, the lime will be dark- 
colored, and not so white and nice for plastering, 
that is all. 

Experiments with Corn.—Here is another useful 
table. But why is it anonymous? Do give your 
names, gentlemen, that your reviewer may know 
who will bear hard words best. The “ home- 
made” manure in this experiment, must be awarded 
the first premium, as all home-made things upon 
the farm always should stand first in the affection 
of the farmer. It is time enough to look abroad 
to supply his wants, when they can no longer be 
supplied at home. 

Stingless Bees——A very interesting article, but 
not half full enough. If you please, Mr. Editor, 
just step into the book store of your publishers, 

essrs. Saxton & Miles, and get a little work en- 
titled the “‘ Honey Bee,” by Edward Bevan, and 
look on page 76, for a history of the genus apis, 
whose proper name is the “ tropical bee,” for they 
are not exclusively Mexican. They are common 
more to Asia and America within the tropics. You 
may make.a very interesting extract from the work 
alluded to, upon the subject of these honey gather- 
ers. The same ship that brings the Alpacas can 
also bring a few swarms of stingless bees. 
/EGrowing Wool.—I often hear this term of 
“‘ growing wool” objected to. I insist that it is not 
only right, but ought to be as universally adopted 
as ‘ growing turnips.” It expresses the meaning 
much better than “raising wool,” ‘ raising sheep,” 
or “ feeding mutton.” But, My. G., what if you 
cannot get such a fine gravelly stream? What, 
then? Will the plan described by Solon Robinson, 
in his “ Sheep on the Prairies, No. 3,” answer as a 
substitute? You say we shall export wool. What! 
while we import a half blood Merino quality as we} 
do now (unwashed it is true), for seven cents a 


-at present. ] 





pound, duty free? [Yes, certainly, for there are 


many objections to this imported wool, which 
require an article of too great length for us to write 
The sale of every other product be- 
sides wool, depends much upon the manner in 
which it is prepared for market. There is great 
want of reform upon this point. I would instance 
the article of butter. If properly prepared, it is 
better at six months old than six days. And cheese 
should never be eaten till a year old; but then it 
must first be properly prepared to keep, as well as 
send to market. 

Buckwheat Cakes.—Another thing, if “‘ properly 
prepared,” which affords most excellent eating ; but 
unfortunately, these proper preparations are few 
and far between. And your preparation with soda 
and acid, and saleratus, and vinegar, may do very 
well for them that cannot do better. You say 
truly that your vinegar cakes will not be so good as 
when raised by good hop yeast, and you might have 
said that they would only be barely eatable. Substi- 
tute buttermilk for acid and vinegar, and then see 
what the advantage is of living where milk is 
ever flowing. 

Castration of Calves.—* Put nothing in the 
wound,” is common sense, and using salt, ashes, 
&c., is only a refinement of cruelty. But, about 
cording. When I wasa boy, I witnessed an opera- 
tion called ‘ turning,” by which the testicle was 
inverted, and by a cord, apparently without pain to 
the animal, kept in that position for a few days, 
when the cord was removed, and the whole seemed 
to wither up and decay without danger and but little 
trouble. Who knows anything of this practice 
now? Somebody, surely, and somebody else 
would like to. Let us hear from somebody. [This 
amounts to the same thing as cording ; -castration is 
better, and less painful,.depend upon it.} 

Oneida County Ag. Society—Crops worthy of the 
premiums. And why should they not be, and why 
should not the society be a flourishing one, in so 
fertile and rich a county? But, to my mind, there 
is need of something beside big crops in this county, 
for there is now and then a specimen of as poor 
farming as I wish to look at. The Editor of the 
Tribune says they cultivate large quantities of 
apples there, of that interesting variety known as 
‘* five to the pint.” And I say that if there is not a 
greater spirit of liberality towards the friends of 
agricultural improvement than was manifested at 
Utica last September, those gentlemen composing the 
Oneida Agricultural Society have some hard cases 
to deal with, and will need a great deal of patience 
and perseverance on their part before they work a 
thorough reform. Let me suggest that they offer a 
premium of $10 to the man who will procure the 
greatest number of subscribers to an agricultural 
paper in that county, as the most likely means of 
producing the desired reform. 

Cattle of Texas.—Allow me to differ with your 
opinion so confidently expressed, Gov. Houston. 
There “ are several good reasons why blooded 
cattle and horses should not do well in Texas, if 
proper care be taken of them the first year.” Be- 
cause you will not take proper care of them the 
next year, and therefore on the next they will be 
beyond care. The fact is, choice stock needs the 
watchful care of the owner. And one kind of 
stock will take but sorry care of another. Texas 
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is a land of negroes, flies, musquitoes, gnats, ticks, 
garapatas; and very hot and very changeable 
weather, which more than overbalances the advan- 
tages of the eternal verdure. The thin-skinned, 
high-bred Durham cannot exist in such a country, 
where the only care they will get is an annual 
“‘ marking and branding.” But let me assure you, 
Governor, you have already adapted to your coun- 
try, a better breed for your use, than any Durham, 
in the native cattle. I have seen many of them, 
and think I can judge. Go on with your improve- 
ment of cattle already acclimated and fitted by na- 
ture or long residence to your country, and let 
those breed the higher qualities who have a more 
favorable country for that purpose. Improve the 
stock you have—you cannot better it, taking all 
things into consideration. [Mr. Reviewer, we do 
not agree with you here at all.] 

Indian Cakes:—True to the letter. But you 
should have said don’t grind the corn too fine. No 
kind of grain is actually spoiled by grinding too 
fine, except corn; though wheat is injured. But 
good corn bread, cakes, or mush, cannot be made of 
fine meal; neither can corn meal be cooked in a 
hurry. It may be heated and swallowed half raw 
-—fit food for a hog—certainly not for a man. 
White corn, of the gourd-seed variety, ground 
coarse, and baked in the ashes, southern negro 
fashion, does make sweet, good, rich, healthy, 
palatable bread. 

The Grass Lands of Western New York.—Time 
will bring about the same results over a vast part 
of that great wheat-growing country, west of the 
Lakes, that you describe, notwithstanding so many 
of our citizens are so anxious to locate themselves 
upon “ an inexhaustible wheat soil.” They will 
be disappointed, just as the first settlers were, upon 
the lands you mention. And “ strange whims and 
conceits” will continue to exist. Why is it, that 
men adhere so pertinaciously to wheat, as though 
there was no other crop that could be cultivated to 
any advantage? A new country, whatever else its 
advantages may be, whenever a new settler comes 
into it, his first inquiry is, “is it good for wheat ?” 
and if not, he passes on; though this depends 
ee upon where he comes from; for, if from the 

uth, he will be just as anxious as the Eastern 
man to know whether the new land is good for 
corn; if not, he passes on. Few, if any, seek for 
a grass country. If land can be bought as cheap as 
you say, many persons who seek new homes might 
go farther and fare worse. It is a great error of 
people in this part of the country, that they only 
count wealth by dollars in cash. . . . In England, 
land is wealth. In the Southern States, a man’s 
wealth is estimnated by the number of his slaves. It 
is acommon expression in speaking of the marriage 
of a young man, to say, “ Mr. A. lw married fifty 
negroes.” Heavens what a bride! On the south- 
ern part of this continent, a man is estimated by his 
cattle. All this shows that something is yet want- 
ing to your grass lands of Western New York; 
that something is, intelligence, information, im- 
provement, and that wealth does not consist in 
dollars, acres, negroes, nor hoofs and horns; but in 
the greatest amount of human happiness. ’ That 
country is the best where this exists in the greatest 
abundance, no matter what are the staple produc- 





tions. .. . But from sucha land as you describe, 
eople have no occasion to emigrate, for they can 
ive and be comfortable, contented and happy, and 
rich too, in dollars, if they will. 
Seedling Potatoes.—W hat is meant by the term ? 
[It is a new variety of potatoes grown from seed.] 
Is it those which have grown from the bails the first 
year after planting? This writer, like many 
others, is too indefinite upon this point. Evidently 
he refers back to another article. But every num- 
ber of a paper of this kind should be as near perfect 
in itself as possible. That is, what information of 
one subject or one branch is given, be so worded 
that it would be complete. ithout looking back 
to the other article, it would appear that this writer 
has made one of the most important discoveries of 
the age, and under that title, a short, concise recipe 
should have been given to enable all the rest of the 
world to partake of the benefit. What is the pre- 
vention of rot? Is it the drying of seed or top- 
dressing of lime? If the lime is also réquisite, 
there are many places where the disease prevails 
that the medicine would cost more than the crop 
would be worth. 1sit objectionable to.plant whole 
seed when there is no disease? What is your soil ? 
Will everybody know where Rockland County is ? 
You name no State. [It is in New York.] Soil 
and locality should be definitely given. Your re- 
marks upon liquid manure, and manner of applying 
it, lapprove. Much of the most valuable part of 
manure is logt in the waste of liquids in town and 
country. The wisdom of the Chinese! have before 
referred to. They have learned how to save the 
enormous tax upon industry in the shape of fence, 
and that enables them to devote more time than we 
can to the saving and applying manure. I am not 
so sure that it is the best way though to apply it in 
the liquid state in this country, unless done in a ve 
dry time. Notwithstanding that bones are suc 
valuable manure, not one farmer in ten that saves 
them. Even a dead horse is hauled off to feed the 
dogs, instead of being used to feed vegetation. 
Ladies’ Department.—Insects, No: 2.—What ! 
ladies writing about bugs and beetles, woodpeckers 
and worms, and going out in the storm to search 
into the operations of nature, wrapped up in a thin 
coat and hood! I don’t. believe it. Oh, I ie 
pardon. I see now, it is from the Diary of an Ol 
Lady. It is no wonder she sought employment. 
This kind of information is not taught our “ latter 
day” young ladies, who get an education (dq the 


|—is ita real education) in a ‘* fashionable board- 


ing-school,” where they are taught to think it 
would be a disgrace to visit a meat room, and 
looking for bugs and moths, and would faint if the 
name of ‘“‘a red-headed woodpecker” should be 
spoken in their presence. And these are farmers’ 
girls of our day. Verily this writer must be an old 
woman, ime, And with her generation the race 
of such will disappear, I am afraid. I only hope 
that this “‘ diary” is voluminous, and that you have 
free access to it. If any of your readers have neg- 
lected to read this article, because it comes from an 
old lady, let them hasten to correct their error, and 
retrieve their loss. 

The Garden.—This article is calculated for the 
meridian of New York. The writer forgets that m 
several of the states, corn is planted in the previous 
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month, and garden vegetables are being eaten in 
March. It is very difficult to calculate an agricul- 
tural or horticultural article to suit the wide-spread 
varied climate of this nation. [But this was done 
in the Northern and Southern Calendars, in our 
third volume; and these, by the way, have been 
the regular plunder of every Almanac maker and 
writer of Calendars since their publication.] 

Hints to Ladies.—Should have been hints to the 
carpenter who builds the stairs, to carefully round 
off the corners, and then the paper may be dis- 
pensed with. 

Boys’ Department.— Useful Amusements.—I object 
to the positive term of the first line. It should 
have read, “ the care of young stock should belong 
to the women and boys.” But when you know 
what you know, you will not say, “on most 
farms it does,” &c., because on most farms, except 
where linger a few of the ancients, like your old 
lady of the Diary, the women pay but little atten- 
tion to the stock. And some of our boys are more 
inclined to become acquainted with a stock of dry 

oods, than a stock of cattle. And far too many 

now more about sucking the bottle, than sucking 
the calves. The same remarks of kind treatment 
should apply to every domestic animal upon the 
farm. Be gentle, and they will be gentle. 

Another Poultry Account.—Here we have a kind 
of Peter Parley poulterer, who understands what 
but very few writers do, ‘the art of writing for 
boys.” They must be amused while being instruct- 
ed. He is willing to tell his errors, which but few 
are. Evident from the quantity of lice, that you 
did not use whitewash, ashes, and lime enough, in 
the hen-house. Ought to have burnt that brush 
heap that harbored that rat. Ought not to feed so 
high, and ought to have used cheaper feed. Gught 
to have put one grain of strychnia in a piece of 
meat, or inside a little lump of lard on a chip, and 
put that in the way of their dogs. It is ver 
wholesome medicine for night-prowling dogs; it 
entirely cures them of the propensity. Some of 
these figures in some places upon both sides, will 
look rather large, but perhaps are all right, except 
the feathers. They are quoted ‘above the market.” 
Friend L., will you tell the boys how that pond is 
made, artificially, to hold water all summer? 
There are many places where such ponds are 
needed. 

Foreign Agricultural News.—Will those reduc- 
tions of the British tariff so greatly benefit this 
country-as is anticipated, if met by a “similar 
spirit at Washington,” upon the free-trade prin- 
ciple? The discrimination between “ bacon” and 
“ horns,” of 7s. on the cwt., shows very plainly 
that the British cabinet never were in the city of 
* Porkopolis.” It is all “ gammon.” To save 
the Times the trouble of sending us a recipe to 
cure the “dainty dish” of bacon, I will give one 
‘ free of postage.” Use 6 lbs. of salt and 3 oz. of 
saltpetre, to 100 lbs. of pork, and never touch 
water to it, or use a cask—salt it on a hench where 
all the bloody matter can drain off. When the salt 
is absorbed, put it to smoke where the fire will not 
heat it, and where there is a good ventilation, and 
use hickory or maple wood—don’t smoke too fast, 
and my word for it, the bacon will be as good as 
was ever eaten by Englishmen. If hams pay duty, 


how we are to make the custom-house officers be- 
lieve that mutton hams are not hams, is past my un- 
derstanding. ‘More gammon.” There area great 
many sheep in the United States that ought to be 
muttoned, but I hope Mr. Rotch will bring us some 
from Spain that ought not to be... The prize that 
Mr. Norton has won, shows that the Highland So- 
ciety think that there are other objects worthy of a 
prize besides big bulls and boars. When shall we 
witness the same spirit here? 

To prevent the Return of Disease in Potatoes.— 
More gammon. The truth is, the disease has 
shown. itself in isolated places upon the ground 
prairie of Illinois, within a year past, where it was 
utterly impossible that it could have been by conta- 

ion with diseased seed. The military cordons of 
urope never stopped the cholera, nor will it pre- 
vent the spread of the potato disease. 

Increase of Stock in New South Wales.—W hy 
cannot we have an annual census of stock taken by 
the assessors in our country, to show that we grow 
some too? In regard to sheep, particularly, such 
tables would be useful. [Reviewer will find these 
matters in the census returns of this State, taken 
last year.] 

Steep for Seed Wheat.—Very rational, and plainly 
stated. Something of a job to prepare the seed of 
some of the western wheat farms—and costly, but 
it might pay cost, and make profit. 

Potatoes.—* No great loss without some small 

ain,” if the diseased tubers will fatten the pigs 
faster than sound ones. But I fear that in this ac- 
count there is more “ gammon.” We have a dis- 
ease in this country that don’t stop after it starts, 
till the whole potatoe is “ as rotten as a potato.” 
Do they plant potatoes in England, in autumn ? 
[Yes, in the South of England; and have them ripe 
in May, to supply the London market. The winter 
there is seldom colder than the month of November, 
in latitude 40°, in the United States. It is usually 
much more rainy, however.] I know it is done in 
Mississippi, but did not know it was so in England. 
But * live and learn” is an old and true proverb. 

Editor’s Table—Now, my dear reader, here is 
“more gammon.” The editor of the American 
Agriculturist is a bachelor, and, as a matter of 
course, has not got any table ; though his personal 
appearance certainly indicates that he is fond of a 
good table, and yet I know few men more abste- 
mious. But as he has had the advantage often of 
sitting ata good table, he ought now to be able to 
set a good one for us. I have now shown up his 
** bill of fare” for one month, and what do you say 
to it? Does he furnish forth a good table to feed 
our intellectual appetites, and gratify our hunger 
after a knowledge of an improved state of agricul- 
ture? Who votes in the affirmative? His sub- 
scription list will tell. Who votesin the negative ? 
It is no Jibel, I suppose, to say not one. 


The Illustrated Botany.—Of all the valuable new © 


works noticed in the editor’s table, this may be 
made the most interesting. Whether this is so or 
not I cannot say, not having seen it. While upon 
this subject, I will offer my opinion, that if some of 
our publishers would issue a cheap edition of 
Michaux’s North American Sylva, it would meet 
with a ready sale, and would prove a most valuable 
work for all agricultural readers. The plates are in 
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this country. They were owned by the late Wm. 
McClure, of Philadelphia. Let us have this valu- 
able work reprinted. The country needs it. [The 
attempt was made two or three years ago, and 
proved a failure. We would inform Reviewer that 
a work is now in the press of Messrs. Harper of 
this city, by Mr. Browne, which will not only em- 
brace the substance of Michaux’s work, but will 
also treat of the principal fruit and ornamental trees 
of this country, and may be bought for the reason- 
able sum of $5.] ; 

Life in California.—More annexation. No 
objection. It is destiny. And that “ representative” 


will come to Congress at St. Louis, upon a railroad. 


If this is visionary, it is a vision of futurity, which 
our children (if we had any, Mr. Editor) would 
live to see. ; 

European Agriculture, No. 5.—Have not seen it. 
But, upon the whole (doubtful praise), I am glad to 
hear you say that you “ like the latter part of this 
number better than anything which has yet appear- 
ed in Mr. Coleman’s work.” Now, the faet is, and 
it ought to be spoken out boldly, this work is a flat 
failure. It is not what the American reader ex- 
pected from Mr. Coleman’s pen ; and it is dear at 
cost. I never sawa number of this paper, that I 
did not esteem of more value than any of the four 
first numbers of Mr. Coleman’s tour. I am not 
alone in my opinion. And if there is not substan- 
tial reason for the public to ‘like better” the suc- 
ceeding numbers, there will be a very loud speak- 
ing out. 

Agricultural School.—These attempts of indi- 
viduals to do a national work, however praise- 
worthy, can never succeed. When the agricul- 
turists themselves will lay aside their foolish 
squabbles for ‘ party,” and send more from their 
own body to legislate for them, then may we expect 
to see agricultural schools worthy their name, and 
not till then. 

Important Discovery.—Not half so important as 
it would be to hear that an improvement had been 
made in the present manner of cultivating and pre- 
paring the hemp crop for market. 

Review of the Market—As farmers, what have 
we to complain of these prices current? But we 
can, if we will, learn a useful lesson. For in- 
stance, here is a difference of fifty per cent. in the 
price of butter. All cwing to the manner of pre- 


|i paring it for market. Cheese varies 100 per cent., 
| and ought to vary a thousand, for the same reason. 


The variation of cotton from 6 to 10 cents is partly 
owing to natural quality ; but there is an immense 
loss upon the same quality of this crop to the» plant- 
er, which is entirely owing to the slovenly manner 
of — it for market. One mill per pound 
upon this crop inthe United States makes a en 
sum of money. The same remarks will apply to 
almost every article of produce. In noticing ‘the 
cattle market, we are impressed with the fact that 
we are enormous consumers of meat. Is it the 
most healthy or most economical diet? . . . Inthe 
premium list of the State Ag. Society, shall we find 
a premium of $100 to the society of that county 
that furnishes evidence of taking the greatest num- 
ber of agricultural papers? They could nct offer a 


better one. 


I have now passed every article in the March 
No. of the paper under review, except the adver- 
tisements, and some of them might be commented 
on with profit, but I desist. My review is already 
a verylong one. But I hope it does not contain an 
unusual amount of superfluous matter. 

My object has not been to praise or blame, or 
pick flaws, but to write an article to do good. At 
present, I prefer concealing my name. But, as a 
general rule, I think that correspondents should 
give theirs, with the place of residence, and even 
the latitude would be useful. I hope no one will 
fear to write on account of the reviewer, for: if 1 
should continue to review (which is doubtful), it 
shall be done in a spirit of good-will to all men. 

The next shall be an improvement upon this— 
2. é., Shorter, consequently better. § Reviewer. 

When our correspondent criticised our article on 
the stable, May No., page 160, we wrote the fol- 
lowing explanation, which we intended should 
have been inserted at the time, but there not being 
room for it on that page, we thought proper to defer 
it till he got through with his review. » 

The cut made use of in March No., was intended 
to illustrate a method of managing a kicker, and the 
rack had nothing to do with the illustration of that 
particular subject. The artist probably put it in 
for effect, and to set off his cut; why else it should 
appear there would puzzle us no less than Re- 
viewer. me looking over the preceding numbers 
on the Stable, he will find that we have given 
illustrations of many kinds of racks and hay 
mangers, good and bad, indicating our decided pre- 
ference for low ones, as the best., ,And yet some 
horses must have a different kind. 

Reviewer's method of preventing kicking by 
hobbles is a good one in the open fields, though it 
frequently disfigures, and sometimés utterly ruins, 
the horse; but we must take the risk of that. It is 
generally used, however, to prevent jumping or 
straying away ; to apply it in the stable where the 
— most dangerous, would’ be very hazard- 
ous. We doubt whetkgr a hobbled horse could 
get up in a narrow stalf after lying down to rest, 
and in his efforts to do so, he would be very likely 
to injure himself so materially as to become utterly 
useless. | 
_ As to smooth shoeing, we contend that it is best 
in all countries during the dry or summer months; 
in the winter or muddy months, Southern: horses 
would require corks to their.shoes, as well as those 
at the North, otherwise they would slip badly, and 
the fatigue of travelling consequently be greatly 
increased. « 

a 


Important Fact.—From experiments made in 
England some time since, by Dr. Anderson, it was 
ascertained that 1 bushel of wheat measured in a 
vessel 113 inches deep, weighed 56 Ibs. 62 oz. ; and 
that a bushel of the same kind of wheat, measured 
in another vessel 84 inches deep, weighed 56 Ibs. 
0% 0z., making a difference of rather more than one 
bushel in 144—-a loss of some moment when large 
quantities are delivered. The same principle will 





apply to rye, oats, barley, and many other sub- 
stances sold by measure. 


w*. 
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TRANSPLANTING AND GRAFTING TREES. 

Ix locking over agricultural journals and other 
publications during the last year, I have observed 
numerous articles upon the planting of fruit and 
ornamental trees. These almost without excep- 
tion differ so widely from my own experience, that 
though averse to obtruding my thoughts and opi- 
nions upon the public, I am induced in the present 
instance to address a few lines to you with the 
hope of offering some useful suggestions. The 

neral strain of teaching on this subject is that 
almost all trees, whether for fruit or ornament, 
should be transplanted before the close of February 
at the latest, and, in fact, it seems to be an estab- 
lished axiom, that a tree is never to be removed after 
the sap has begun to circulate. As far as my own 
experience extends, this rule, which, if Iam not mis- 
taken, is to be found in almost so many words in 
one of the numbers of the Agriculturist for 1845, is 
wholly wrong; and if we would save ourselves 
much trouble and expense in this most interesting 
and important department of our rural affairs, it 
should be exactly reversed in all cases, except 
where trees are to be transported so far as to occa- 
sion their being kept long out of the ground. In 
other words, never remove a tree, where you have 
the opportunity of replanting it immediately, till 
after the sap has not only started, but begun to cir- 
culate freely. If this appears to be a strange and 
unreasonable doctrine, it can only be said in reply, 
** one fact is worth a thousand theories ; and there; 
are more things in this world than are dreamed of 
in our philosophy.” 

It is now eight or twelve years since I first began 
to improve a small place in the western part of 
North Carolina. I commenced setting out a very 
considerable number of trees of various kinds, 
among which, however, were a large proportion of 
the common locust. This was done during the 
months of January and February, according to 
rule; but to my great disappointment, not a dozen 
of the whole collection took root. The year fol- 
lowing the effort was renewed with similar results, 
and 60 matters went on for several seasons in suc- 
cession. At tast, accidental circumstances prevent- 
ed my obtaining trees till it was so late that I had 
little or no expectation of their living. About 20 
locusts were procured just as the leaves were burst- 
ing into view, and of these only one failed to live 
and flourish. At the same time a number of young 
apple trees were transplanted, on which the leaves 
were fully out. They had been carried several 
miles in the hot sun, without protection to the 
roots; yet of these only two perished. 

Subsequent experience has fully sustained the 
idea thus suggested. Of nearly 200 trees trans- 
planted lately at my present residence, not one was 
removed till late in the spring—all after the sap had 
begun to flow, and many after the leaves, had at- 
tained a considerable size. Of these scarcely any 
are dea, and without exception were such as were 
taken up earliest in the season, and in the most 
backward state. The same has been found the 
case with evergreens. Pines, and other trees of the 


same family, when transplanted in winter, have 
rarely done well; whereas those set out late in the 


against negligent treatment, and the most withering 
drought. 

W hether there is anything in a southern climate, 
or in accidental circumstances, to account for these 
things, I do not pretend to say. Possibly attempts 
may be made to explain them in some such way. 
To me it appears anything but unreasonable to re- 
gard them as facts founded in nature. A tree re- 
moved when entirely destitute of sap, has nothing 
to sustain it against the blighting influences natu- 
rally consequent upon such a change of condition. 
Its whole system receives a shock at the outset by 
the breaking of its roots; and it shrinks and 
withers from other causes before new roots can put 
forth to sustain it. But, on the contrary, if removed 
after the circulation has commenced, it has sufficient 
to live upon while the rootlets or fibres, which 
always protrude simultaneously with the leaves and 
branchlets, are shooting out in search of new sup- 
plies of nourishment (a). 

The same view of the case will serve to explain 
another fact, viz., that grafts take much better if 
cut after the sap has begun to flow. At least such 
has been the result of my own observations the 
present season. Of a large number taken from the 
tree just as the buds were beginning to swell, only 
one of my own has failed; and a neighbor, who 
used largely from the same lot, has lost not one. In 
this case, however, the stocks were in leaf into 
which the grafts were inserted, and this, it would 
seem but reasonable should always be the case. 
Of my grafts which were cut this year in January 
and February, and inserted with equal care, not one 
half succeeded. T. 8S. W. Mort. 
Belvoir, N. C., May 21, 1846. 


(a) Much has been written respecting the proper 
season for transplanting trees—summer and autumn 
for evergreens, and spring or mild weather in win- 
ter for deciduous trees. The principle which justi- 
fies these practices is, that all = aa whatever, 
with few exceptions, are most safely removed when 
they are in a comparatively dormant state, and when 
the weather is temperate, and the air moist and 
still, rather than dry and in motion. As it is 
known that the greatest degree of torpidity in any 
plant exists a short time before it begins to grow or 
ush out shoots, late in winter or early in spring, 
is regarded as the best time fortransplanting. The 
chief difference to be regarded between evergreens 
and deciduous trees, is that, from the circumstance 
of the former being at no time, whatever, in a com- 
pletely dormant state, they may be removed at any 
time in winter, spring, or autumn, when the wea- 
ther will least affect their fibrous roots and leaves 
by evaporation. This is in perfect accordance 
with the practice of the best gardeners; and it has 
been laid down as the most judicious mode founded 
on experience. As the apple tree and the common 
locust are both very tenacious of life, they may 
both be propagated when kept moist, with great 
facility, at almost any season, by cuttings of the 
roots, or by suckers, which are often thrown up in 
great numbers around the trunks ; but if our cor- 
ee were to attempt to cultivate the walnut, 
and many other trees, by his mode of transplanting, 
we think he would be sorely disappointed. °Tis 





spring, have been found to contend successfully 


true, we believe, as he intimates, that the mildness 
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of the climate in the Southern States has a strong 
tendency to accelerate the propagation of trees; for, 
it appears that, in the north of France, and in cold 
countries generally, some trees do not readily bud 


and north of Italy, they may be budded or grafted 


by different modes, with success. 
We have so little experience individually in 
Southern agriculture, that we are unprepared to give 


lanting, and shall therefore be quite obliged if 
r, Mott will continue his experiments, extending 
them to the different kinds of trees grown in his 


increased culture of fruits, and a more prevailing 





disposition to beautify and adorn the country, the 
subject of transplanting is becoming of increased 
importance to our Southern friends, and it would 
certainly be a great desideratum to know the best 
time of the year to perform the operation. 
an 
RAMBOUILLET MERINOS. 


I HAVE but a few words to say in reply to your 





cong en correspondent, ** L.” T-intend to send 
my fleeces from the Rambouillet flock, to Mr. 
Samuel Lawrence, Middlesex Mills, Lowell, Mass. ; 
and if any friend of his will keep back the 
coarsest fleeces of his flock, and send an equal num- 
ber of his finest American Merino fleeces, and it is 
found on stapling, scouring, and selling, that his are 
finer, heavier, and sell for more than my 36 Ram- 
bouillet fleeces, then, and not till then, will I believe 
that there are American Merino flocks that equal 
them in value. For my own part,I feel no interest 
in this comparison—confident as I am of the high 
value of this race of sheep—and not disposed to cal] 
in question the merits of other flocks, or enter into 
controversy with any one on the subject of com- 


and will hold on the “ even tenor” of my way, not 
deeming it any interference with my duty or the 
rights of others, to endeavor to promote general im- 
provement by what I judge to be the best means. 

I saw from the Jast paper of your worthy corres- 
vondent, ** L.,” that he has never seen the Kam- 
ouillet Merinos, and that he is consequently 

writing just as much in the dark about them, as [| 
should be in writing about Herefords, having never 
seen any thorough bred cattle but Short-Horns. I 
take it for granted that a man must be supposed to 
know very little about a race of sheep, or a particu- 
lar flock of that race, which he has never seen. 

I object to comparing “‘ samples”—for the reason, 
that they are no true test of the value of the fleece. 
Very good samples may be taken from very poor, 
wneven fleeces. The great excellence of the Ram- 
bouillets, as a flock, consists, not only in the fineness 
but also in the evenness of the fleece—running so 
nearly alike over every part of the woolly surface 
—and in this respect, differing widely from all such 
American Merinos as I have seen—though I have 
seen of these last very-good sheep, as _ individuals, 
in this respect: but as flocks they are always defec- 
tive, so far as my knowledge extends, 

I have but one word more. ‘“ L.” writes with 
courtesy and as a gentleman, intending no injustice. 


rinos ** belong” to what he is pleased to call a 
*‘ family of Vermont Merinos,’—‘ the most com- 
mon one claiming purity of blood, with heavy car- 
cases, and heavy medium quality, and rather un- 
even fleeces,” he leads his readers to a wrong con- 
clusion. My American Merinos were selected 
mostly from flocks out of the State, and the best 
that could be found, though no better than can be 
found here. The best American Merinos are 
somewhat alike—very much alike--and for this 
reason, I supposed mine were like Col. R.’s, not 
meaning to disparage his in the least. Yet I am 
free to acknowledge, that I have nothing in this 
last named race that will for a moment compare ad- 
vantagéously with the Rambouillets. If Col. Ran- 
dall has, I shall heartily rejoice in his good fortune. 
I have the opinion, however, that neither he nor 
any other flock-master in the country.can rejoice in 
so good fortune as this at present, and that nothing 
can be shown equal to the Rambouillets, of the 
pure Merino race, until another importation is made 
from the Royal Flock in France, And so well is 
the country convinced of this, that I am persuaded 
that more than one importation will be made within 
a year from this date. Meantime I must decline for 
the future all controversy and all challenges on 
the subject. L. G. BincHam. 


Williston, Vermont, June, 10, 1846. 


We hope, now, that this matter may be closed b 
Mr. Randall meeting Mr. Bingham at Lowell, wit 
his fleeces. In the Review of our April No., just 
receiyed, and for which we regret to say we'shall 
not have room this month, the writer so briefly 
expresses our own opinion, and we suspect that 
also of the public  pemgnel that we give the para- 
graph in advance of his article :— 

‘“* Rambouillet Merinos.—Too much controver 
on this subject t» be profitable to your readers. “If 
Mr. Bingham’s flock do average 5 Ibs. per head of 
real Merino wool, then it is a good flock. If Mr. 
Randall’s average more, and better wool, then his 
flock is better; to prove which, send the whole to 
Mr. Lawrence, of Lowell, and publish his certifi- 
cate of the relative value of their respective fleeces, 
and let us hear no more of this uninteresting dis- 


pute of which is best.” 


France, celebrated for his knowledge of sheep and 
wool, will arrive here next month with a choice 
selected lot of Rambouillets, for his own particular 
breeding; arrangements also are made for another 
select lot to follow these next spring, so that by 
another year, these, together wit r. Bingham’s 
superb flock, will give the public a good ——_ 
nity of judging for themselves how Rambouillet 
sheep compare with our native Merinos. ° 
Ee 


WeatHerR Rutes.—If the moon looks pale and 
dim, we may expect rain; if it be red, look out for 
wind ; and if its color be of a natural, white, the 


weather will be fair. 





How To DRIVE AWAY Mosqurrors.—Fumigate 
the room containing them, by burning brown sugar 





Yet when he “ supposes” that my American Me- 


on a shovel or pan of coals, 


We expect an American gentleman, now in: 
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CHOICE OF BUSINESS PURSUITS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


“There is a frequent complaint among farmers, 


that their sons early manifest a distaste for agricul- |}, 


ture,—that as soon as they are of an age to be useful, 
they seek other employments.” —Stone’s Address, 1845. 


In the choice of business pursuits for our chil- 
dren, it is undoubtedly the wisest plan to conform 
as far as practicable to the natural inclination, or 
as it is familiarly called, suit the turn of mind; for 
all are not alike, and he who would make a mise- 
rable mechanic, may rise to eminence asa lawyer ; 
while he who would find himself totally unable to. 
defend a cause either for plaintiff or defendant, may 
be admirably fitted to be judge, jury, and whole 
witness box, when rotation of crops, culture of 
roots, and subsoil plowing, are under consideration. 
But, unfortunately, there is too good reason for the 
frequent complaint that the sons, and daughters 
also, of farmers, who by mind and taste are consti- 
tuted for country life and labor, no sooner arrive at 
an age when they imagine themselves independent, 
than they turn their backs upon the farm, perhaps 
with scorn at the idea of following the honorable 
employment of their fathers. Among the many 
reasons assigned for this lamentable fact, I would 
now notice one, which may be expressed in a sen- 
tence, as the want of refinement among farmers’ 
wives. 

It may seem, at first sight, that here is no obvi- 
ous connection between cause and effect; but I will 
endeavor to prove that there is, not so much to up- 
hold the ct rg as to convince the parents that 
remedy for the evil is in their possession. 

Ambition is inherent in our natures, and we are 
all inclined to opinions that will advance or retard 
what we consider our best interests. If then we 
allow our children to draw comparisons manifestly 
to our disadvantage, we must expect they will 
shun a calling, the pursuit of which makes, in their 
estimation, such vast difference between ourselves 
and others. There is no doubt, that many a far- 
mer’s son, who loves the toil of seed-time and har- 
vest, enters a store or studies a profession, because 
he thinks no woman of intellect and polish would 
become his wife, were he to remain a farmer; 
while his sister, with her whole soul yearning for 
the beauties of nature, refuses a home among them, 
and condemns herself to an unhealthy existence in 
the close and crowded city, because she cannot 
consent to become, what she considers a farmer’s 
wife must be, a mere animal drudge. So universal 
are these opinions, that when a merchant’s daugh- 
ter has left her father’s house, where she had been 
accustomed to comparative Juxury and refinement, 
to become the mistress of a farm, I have heard her 
sorrowed for, as if she had sacrificed every earthly 
comfort and enjoyment. “ She, a farmer’s wife! 
What a pity that one so fitted to shine in the best 
circles, should, as it were, bury herself alive!” 
Again, when the son of a wealthy man, clinging 
perhaps to the recollection of boyhood’s happiness 
in country visits, has manifested a desire to follow 
the plow fora maintenance, I have heard arguments 
and entreaties used to dissuade him from it, that 


could not have been stronger had he desired the 
ost of hangman. These things ought not so to 
e, and yet a change cannot speedily be effected un- 
til our farmers become less what they now are, a 
peculiar people. True, agriculture is making 
rapid progress, and fast becoming what it should 
e, a science and a profession; but it cannot reach 
the high point among the sciences and professions 
which it is most worthy to occupy, until the “ sons 
of the soil” more generally acknowledge for them- 
selves and families an intellectual as well as a 
physical existence; until they combine with hand- 
work, head-work, with the rough labor necessar 
for subsistence, the polish and refinement whic 
gild the humblest home. I would not be under- 
stood one moment as an advocate for the follies of 
fashionable boarding-schools or expensive dress, 
but I would contend for my hardly tasked country- 
women, that they be allowed books to study, time 
for daily mental culture, even for the accomplish- 
ments (if they have a taste for them) which might 
have been attended to before marriage, that in their 
dress,—but here I must pause for a question or two, 

An English writer in some excellent advice to 
his daughters says :—‘ It is a good rule, to follow 
the fashion in dress just so far that you shall not 
be marked: as singular;” and as no woman who 
sufficiently respects herself, can wish to be consi- 
dered singular (unless for her goodness), 1 would 
ask, if there is not as much reason in wearing our 
dresses as far in conformity with the prevailing 
fashion as modesty and good taste will allow, as 
there is in making it questionable whether we have 
adopted the costume of the ark? Or if, in pur- 
chasing our garments, there is not as much economy 
in procuring a pretty and becoming article, as in 
selecting one intolerably ugly, both being the same 
price and texture? And as outward appearance, 
by conventional rules, is in some degree a standard 
of the station we fill, if it is not better to give a few 
minutes more to the duties of the toilet, or adopt 
some little distinction, whereby a stranger may not 
feel in perplexity whether he is addressing himself 
to mistress or maid? The answer to these queries 
I must leave to wiser heads than mine, as there 
may be some good, unknown reasons for that love 
of the obsolete which prevails so extensively 
among a certain class of females. 

If we are “ never too old to learn,” we are cer- 
tainly never too old to amend; and I call upon my 
sisters of the craft, who have been induced by 
many cares and duties to Jay aside the little refine- 
ments that characterize the lady, to shut up their 
books, and in losing the key of the library, lose the 
intellectual woman—I call upon them, though long 
wedded to mechanical habits, to rouse themselves 
for their children’s sake, to look for that lost key 
and those departed graces, and resolve to do all 
that in them lies, towards making the farmer’s pro- 
fession what it was intended to be, in the eyes of 
their children and the world, the noblest, the hap- 
piest. And let those just commencing, remember 
that, while they should consider no labor deroga- 
tory, it is yet possible to cultivate polished manners 
while attending upon necessary household affairs, 
and that no one is so thoroughly accomplished, as 
she who adds to the attainment of learning, com- 





plete practical knowledge of all domestic duties. If 
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‘they resolve in the beginning that their occupations 
‘shall be so arranged as to give time for all they 
wish, and strive to impress upon their husbands the 
justice of a division of labor within doors as well 
|as out, they will doubtless succeed in becoming not 
‘only intelligent companions, but excellent house- 
‘wives; for asa clever female writer has remarked, 
|‘ other things being equal, the woman of the high- 
ost mental endowments will always be the best 
‘housekeeper, for domestic economy is a science 
that brings into action the qualities of the mind as 
| well as the graces of the heart.” 
| And if better companions and wives, then better 
mothers also, for the higher the cultivation of their 
own minds and manners, the more fitted will they 
_ be to control the minds and manners of others ; and 
| when their children see them moving in polished 
| circles abroad, or presiding over the little group at 
‘home, with equal grace and dignity, suffering 
nothing in a comparison with the most highly in- 
telligent, then will their father’s occupation become 
honored for the parent’s sake, and if not chosen as 
their own, yet not rejected because degrading. 
Lynn, Mass., June 3d, 1846. E. M. C. 








Boys’ Department. 








AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


One afternoon, in the month of July, immediately 
after a smart thunder-storm, as Mr. lieeyene was 
taking a walk over his farm, with his son George, 
a dab of a school-boy, at his side, their nostrils 
were regaled by a delicious and peculiar odor which 


' was rising from the ground. 


George looked up knowingly into his father’s 
face, and said, ‘* Papa, do you know where that 
sweet scent comes from ?” 

“To be sure, child!” said Mr. Merryman. 
“© From the ground.” 

“ Yes,” said George, “ but what makes it come 
from the ground ?” 

«© Why, the rain,” answered his father. 

«But what makes the rain bring it from the 
ground ?” continued the boy. 

Mr. Merryman looked puzzled, and stood in 
silence; whilst George, who had just entered the 
junior class in agricultural chemistry, strongly 
came out with his first lesson. 

“ It comes from the ammonia brought down in the 
rain more — than the earth can absorb it, and 
which, being a highly volatile gas, is rising again into 
the air as soon as the storm is over !” 

‘‘ Nonsense, child!” said.the perplexed, though 

od-natured farmer. 

‘‘ But Professor Liebig and Dr. Playfair, and all 
the great chemists say that it is so,” rejoined the 
young tyro. 

** But how can they prove it, boy ?” inquired the 
disbelieving parent. 

‘““Why, in this way,” answered George. ‘The 
say that although the carbonate of ammonia, whic 
smells so deliciously, is a volatile gas, the sul- 
phate of ammonia is a fixed and visible body; 
and if you spread finely powdered gypsum, or 
plaster, which is sulphate of lime, upon a grass 
field, you may walk over it after a thunder-shower 


without perceiving this scent ; for the gypsum lays 
hold of the ammonia and obliges it to make a 
very curious interchange—a sort of cross mar- 
riage; for the sulphur leaves the lime and unites 
with the ammonia, and becomes sulphate of ammo- 
nia, and the carbonate, abandoned by the ammoniz, 
consoles the deserted lime, and becomes carbonate 
of lime, commonly called chalk! And thus gyn 
sum, though not a manure itself, becomes the 
basis of two manures—sulphate of ammonia, 
which is an organic manure, and carbonate, of 
lime, which is an inorganic manure. But the 
master says we must not speak of inorganic ma- 
nures, because it leads to confusion; and it is bet- 
ter to call inorganic substances applied to the soil 
‘ alteratives,’ for the sake of distinction. And he 
says that if powdered gypsum be spread occasion- 
ally over the stables and the farm-yard, it will 
take up all the ammonia that now goes off in-smell, 
and by the same process above-mentioned, will-in- 
crease the quantity and value of the manure pro- 
digiously.” 

Query, Which is the better agriculturist, that boy 
or his father? The one is an experienced and 
“ practical farmer,” the other, a stripling just 
ag in the first rudiments of “ theory.” But 
what is theory? The condensed result of the 
whole history of former practice, arranged and 
classified, enlightened and explained, by reference 
to the eternal and immutable principles of scientific 
truth. He who despises theory despises the prac- 
tice of every man that was born before himself in 
the world. He who commences practice with the 
knowledge of theory, commences business with a 
mind lit up by the recorded experience of all who 
went before him. 

But how is it with the “ practical farmer,” as he 
is too often called? He leaves the rich, vegetable 
deposits of the valley of the Mohawk, where he 
had been accustomed from his boyhood to use 
plaster with the utmost advantage, and settles on 
the sandy plains of Long Island, where he is 
laughed at by one of his ‘* practical” neighbors for 
attempting to benefit his crops by applying plaster 
to a soil nearly or quite destitute of vegetable 
mould. His neighbor, in return, is laughed at ‘by 
a visitor from abroad, for mixing large quantities of 
quick lime with his peat before spreading it on his 
field, while the latter is no less absurdly employed 
in galvanizing a living pig with tlie belief that he is 
causing an increase of growth. But our “ young 
theorist” who just gave us the lesson about ammo- 
nia, whén he will have arrived at the end of his 
course, will leave the school equally well prepared 
for any soil you may plant him in, and will be 
master of the whole art of Agriculture. If he 
learns every lesson as well as his first, he will be 
able to turn the laugh upon the “ laughers” at the 
end of one course, without being bound down to 
the details of practice, whether we place him 
among the sands of Long Island, the clays of 
Western New York, the granitic soils of New 
Hampshire, or the rich vegetable bottoms of the 
Ohio. ; “we 





He who takes a fish out of the water finds a 





piece of money.—Dr. Franklin. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the steamer Caledonia, we are in 
receipt of our foreign journals to June 4th. 

Markets.—Ashes were in limited request. Cotton 
firm. There were 780,500 bales on hand in Liverpool on 
the Ist of June, against 865,190 same period last year. 
Flour dull. Pork and Lard dull.- Beef and Cheese of 
superior qualities much wanted. Naval Stores quiet. 
Rice in good demand. Tobacco steady. Woola trifling 
decline. 

Money is again tight. 

The Weather has been very fine for the past month, 
and the crops were looking uncommonly well, promis- 
ing an early and abundant harvest. 

Last Year's Cotton Crop—By the report of the 
Board of Trade, it is proved that, in 1845, 1,069,320 
ewt. of cotton were imported into Great Britain; 
during the present year, 1,019,738 cwts. The differ- 
ence in weight is thus reduced to a trifle less than 
50,000 cwts., or about 14,000 bales. In other words, 
the falling off in weight this year, as compared with 
last year, is under 4 per cent., but the falling off in 
number of bags is above 30 percent! The result is, 
that the manufacturers have little faith in the short- 
ness of the crop, and are of opinion that there is abun- 
dance of cotton in the country to meet any demand 
that is likely to arise. All idea of speculation, there- 
fore, in this article, based upon the shortness of the 
crop of last year, may be considered at an end. 

Fatal Flowers——Recently in London, a young lady 
went to bed in good health, and was found the next 
morning dead! The physicians who were called in, 
declared that the sole cause of this catastrophe was the 
poisoning of the air by the exhalations of a quantity 
of lilies found in two large vases ona low table in the 
room. Roses, tuberoses, jasmines, and, in fact, most 
flowers, may, in the same way, produce effects, if not 
mortal, at least very injurious. Their influence acts 
most powerfully on nervous persons. 

A New Fuchsia —Ata late meeting of the London 
Horticultural Society, the report states, that of new 
plants, perhaps that which excited the most interest 
was a fuchsia, from Messrs. Veitch & Son, of Exeter, 
which had been discovered by Mr. W. Lobb, near 
Lima, in Peru, for which was awarded a large silver 
medal. It proves to be a curious and rather handsome 
species, entirely new to gardens, producing an abun- 
dance of long rosy pink tubes, of about four inches 
in length. It is entirely destitute of petals, and there- 
ve the beauty of the flower is confined to the calyx 
alone. 

Honor to the Introducer of Madder into France-—The 
city of Avignon has erected a statue to John Althen, 
a Persian, who, a century ago, first introduced madder 
into France. - It now yields the nation about twenty- 
five millions of frances per annum. 

Watering out of Doors.—Some persons are for morn- 
ing watering, and others for evening ; all, however, 
will agree in the propriety or even necessity of a 
timely application of this most important element. 
For my own part, I like the morning as a general 
rule; moxe especially for such things as have been 
recently planted out, such as bedded plants in the 
flower garden, and young vegetables transplanted from 
the seed-beds in the kitchen garden. To saturate the 
soil in such cases is, in my opinion, highly improper, 
as leading to a considerable waste of the accumulated 

ound heat, and also as tending to exclude the genial 
influence of the atmosphere. With regard to young 
stock of this kind, frequent sprinklings are all that is 
required ; in fact, a kind of cutting treatment, chiefly 
in order to prevent undue perspiration in the leaf. If 
this waste is prevented through the day by early morn- 
ing watering, the plants may safely be left to the dews 


be used, and light sprinklings repeated will prevent 
the soil from becoming nuddled.— Gard. Chron. 

Manures—Don’t add lime to soot; it ruins it. 
Add soot to chamber ley, and you will do well, but not 
lime.—Ibid. . 

Drying Plants—In drying plants for a herbarium, 
care must be taken not to press them so much as to 
crush them. Succulents, and kinds that drop their 
leaves, such as heaths, should be dipped in hot water 
before they are pressed. Each specimen should be 
placed between a sheet of brown paper, and between 
each filled sheet several empty ones should be placed ; 
for the first day or two the pressure should be only 
just sufficient to prevent the leaves and flowers from 
shrivelling. When the papers are damp, the plants 
should be shifted to dry ones, increasing the pressure 
me? “ima change till the specimens are perfectly dry- 
—Ibid. 

Dissolving Bones in Sulphuric Acid for the Purposes 
of Manure—On the publication of the first experi- 
ments by the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Geddes, Dr. 
Monson, and Mr. M‘William, in the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, and by Mr. Hannam, in 
his Prize Report on Special Effects of Manures to 
the Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland, Mr 
Pusey expressed his opinion that they afforded “ good 
hope” that the discovery would enable us to realize 
the most important saving ever yet held out in the 
use of manure. For this opinion, treason as it was to 
the existing order of affairs, Mr. Pusey could not hope 
to escape the ridicule and the indignation of the pre- 
judiced and the interested. The theory of Liebig was 
declared to be “ far-fetched and unworthy of credit,” 
and the experiments “ evidently unfair ;” and thus di- 
vested alike of theoretical and practical evidence, his 
suggestion was freely offered to be “ taken for what it 
was worth— 

‘ A pin, a nut, a cherry-stone.’ ” 


Mr. Pusey, however, afterwards laid before the 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, some ex- 
tracts from Mr. Hannam’s unpublished Essay on the 
Theory of the Action of Bones on the Turnip Crop, 
having reference to what he termed the “ great disco- 
very of the economical employment of dissvulved 
bones ;” and stated that it contained, in his opinion, 
“not only a detailed account of the best experiment 
ever made in agriculture, but some points of so much 
importance, that he felt anxious that not a moment 
should be lost in communicating the facts to the mem- 
bers.” And this is the mode in which his cause was 
then spoken of :—“ The-day of Chartist regeneration, 
of Johanna Southcote, of flying machines, of South 
Sea schemes, nay of Cesarian Cow Cabbage, is gone, 
and the lion of 1815 is ‘bones dissolved in acid.’ 
Every season has its lions. The world of politics, of 
religion, of science, of speculation, and even of poor 
agriculture, has now and then bubbles cast upon its 
surface—so varied, so resplendent with glittering em- 
bellishments, that the eager hand grasps the bubble. 
and it bursts and dissipates in nothing but ‘ thin air? ” 
And then came the application of the figurative ima- 
gery of the oracle—the practical morale of the 
prophecy—“ Will any one be found who will risk 
a crop upon the evidence?” Jn less than twelve 
months from the issuing of this oracular denunciation, 
we find the theory which was to “ disso!ve and dissi- 
om into thin air,” recognized as a thing clearly esta- 

lished—supported by the evidence of scores of crops 


risked in its trial, and recorded in every agricultural 
periodical in the kingdom. This result, we say, is 
agreeable to us, and to every lover of true progress, 
not merely because of its practical usefulness, but also 
because it thoroughly justifies those who have labored 
through such difficulties, in the search of what has now 





during thenight. Fine-rosed vots should at all times 


proved a scientific and practical truth.—Lond. Ag. Gaz. 
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Editor's Cable. 


ConTEMPLATED Misston To THE East.—From 
a letter to Hon. Charles J. Ingersoll, by Aaron H. 
Palmer, Esq., of this city, it appears that a memorial 
is about to be submitted to the Senate of the United 
States, in favor of a Special Mission to be sent by our 
Government to the Comoro Islands, Abyssinia, Persia, 
Burmah, Cochin-China, the Indian Archipelago, and 
Japan, for the purpose of making treaties, and to open 
and extend our commercial intercourse with those 
countries. Mr. Palmer is favorably known to the 
public as Director of the American and Foreign 
Agency, at New York, and for several years has devot- 
ed much attention to the resources of Japan and other 
countries of the East, and we trust that if Congress 
should carry out the views of the memorialists referred 
to above, no better man can be found to take charge of 
that Mission. In speaking of the products of Abys- 
sinia in his letter to Mr. Ingersoll, he says, that “a 
Jate scientific English traveller in that country states, 
that the Gondar cotton, indigenous to the elevated re- 
gions of Ethiopia, is of a fine long silky staple, of a 
quality equal, if not superior, to the American Sea- 
island. ‘The Southern Islands of Japan teem with 
most of the productions of the tropics, whilst the 
Northern yield those of the temperate zones. The 
mountains abound in mineral weaith of every descrip- 
tion, and the volcanic regions in sulphur. In agricul- 
ture, they are very diligent and successful. The 
whole country is highly cultivated, producing rice, 
esteemed the best in Asia, wheat, barley, beans of all 
sorts, culinary vegetables, a great variety of fruits, and 
flowers of the most brilliant hues and exquisite fra- 
grance. The mulberry is reared solely for the silk- 
worm. The principal object of cultivation next to 
rice, is the tea plant; tea being the universal beverage 
of all classes, as in China. Their gardeners possess 
the skill of dwarfing and gigantifying trees and shrubs. 
The rivers, lakes, and seas, abound in a great variety 
of fish, which is the principal food of the inhabitants. 

“ Mons. Isidore Hedde, an atiaché of the late French 
Mission to China, who was sent out to make re- 








. searches in the silk department regarding mulberries, 


silkworms, and the manufacture of silks, has atten- 
tively observed the mode of cultivation, seeding, 
planting, and grafting those interesting trees ; and ex- 
amined at the different establishments the ingenious 
apparatus for avoiding double cocoons; the simple 
process for reeling the peculiar fine white silk, and 
the well-known seven-cocoon thread ; and the several 
er nog of dyeing silk, and weaving, painting, em- 

roidery, and sewing, of the singularly woven figured 
silk, exhibiting figures of men, flowers, gardens, &c., 

eculiar to Sichau, the Lyons of Eastern China. 
Mons. Hedde has also made a collection of silkworms’ 
eggs, mulberry trees, and the ma plant, from which 
the fine grass cloth is made, together with drawings 
and pictures, apparatus,and-looms. He intends to pub- 
lish an account of his interesting excursion, and give 
translations of the different Chinese works on mul- 
berry trees, the rearing of silkworms, and weaving of 
silk, on his return to France. 

“ Robert Fortune, Esq., the English Naturalist, who 
was sent out to China about three years since, by the 
Horticultural Society of London, has been eminently 
successful, and has already sent to the Society about 
90 cases of living plants, besides a large collection of 
dried specimens of plants and animals.” 

Stra wBERRIES.—The editors of the Annapolis Re- 
publican have received some strawberries weighing 
40 to the pound, from Mrs. Jefferson Dorsey, of Arun- 
del county. Can any of our fair readers show larger 
ones ? 


ImporTaTIon OF AyrsHiIRE CatTtis.—Mr. John 
O. Colt, of Paterson, New Jersey, has just imported 
from Scotland, per ship Europe, one Ayrshire bull, 
four years old, and three Ayrshire cows, three years 
old. These animals were selected for him by Mr 
John Tenant, of Shields, Ayrshire, who selected those 
imported last fall by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society. They are said to be among the best that 
could a procured, and were chosen with © special re- 
ference to their dairy qualities. The bull is a prize 
animal, and cost £40 in Ayrshire. The cows cost £20 
each. ‘Two bull calves were dropped on the voyage. 
Every one of these animals was in fine condition on 
landing—indeed, we never saw any brought out so 
well betore—they have scarcely a scratch or bruise 
about them. These animals are of medium size, and 
very fine for the breed. The bull is the most perfect 
Ayrshire we ever saw, and in his general points would 
do credit to a Short-Horn. We trust that they will be 
an imptovement to the dairy stock of the country. 

CaTTLE For THE Boston Marxet.—Ten magni- 
ficent fat cattle passed through this city on Saturday, 
for the Boston market. They were from the farm of 
James S. Wadsworth, of Geneseo. All who saw 
them agree in the opinion that they were the finest 
specimens of beef cattle ever seen in this city. They 
went east on the cars this morning. The Bostonians 
will hold themselves in readiness for Western New 
York beef. 

The following are their weights :— 








One ox seven years old------++++ 2,465 Ibs. 
Two ditto six years----- Beserees 4,865 “ 
Two steers, three years old------ 3,965 
Two ditto four years--+++++++-- - 3,365 “ 
One single steer-------- seeeeeee 1,725 « 
One ditto, white-++-+++-+++eseee> 1,790 
One cow:+++«- errr ery seoceeeee 1,585 & 
Total---cccccccees veseeees 19,760 
— Rochester Dem. 


Tue Boox or Goop Exampies.—Drawn from 
authentic History and Biography ; designed to illus- 
trate the beneficial effects of virtuous conduct. By 
John Frost. D. Appleton & Co.,200 Broadway. Pp. 
288, with engravings. Price $1. This is an excellent 
work to be placed in families, abounding, as it does, 
with exemplary matter, designed to exercise a salutary 
influence on all who may peruse its contents. 

Tue Fruit Cutturist.—Adapted to the climate 
of the Northern States; containing directions for 
raising young trees in the Nursery, and for the man- 
agement of the Orchard and Fruit Garden. By John 
J. Thomas. Mark H. Newman, publisher, 199 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Pp. 220, 12mo. Price 624 cents. The 
author of the above little work has long been known 
to the public as one of our best writers upon agricul- 
ture generally, and the culture of fruits more particu- 
larly.. In the Culturist he has embodied the results of 
many years of practical experience in his own nursery 
and garden; we can therefore recommend it with mora 
confidence than we should otherwise be disposed to 
do. In running our eye over the contents, we noticed 
a few errors, but these are of so trivial a kind as not to 
detract from the general merits of the work. We keep 
the book on our shelves, and trust it may have an ex- 
tensive sale. We should have noticed it earlier, but 
have only just received a presentation copy. 


Bookx-KEEPING BY Sincuet Entry.—By James 


Arlington Bennet. For sale by Saxton & Miles, 205 
Broadway. Price $1,50, Thisis a good system of book- 
keeping for the farmer, being more easily comprehend- 
ed than that by double entry. The work abounds 
with familiar examples, thus enabling every person 





to be his own teacher in this system of keeping 
accounts. 
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Jury MeetiNe or THE Executive ComMMITTEE 
or THE N.Y. State Ac. Socrety.—To the gentlemen 
composing the Executive Committee of the New York 
State Agricultural Society :— . 

At the coming meeting on the second Thursday in 
July, much important business will be brought before 
you, and I hope that every member of the Committee 
will make it convenient to attend at that time, for it 
is very desirable there should be as full an attendance 
as possible. J. M. SHerwoov, President. 

Auburn, June 16th, 1846. 

Suow oF THE Horticunturat Society or Lone 
Istanp. — The first Show of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables, of this Society, for this year, was held at 
Flushing, on the 11th and 12th of last month. Owing 
to the lateness of the season, the exhibition was not 
so large and varied as last year; but such things as 
were brought forward were choice of their kind, ond 
gave general satisfaction to the numerous visitors 
present. Messrs. Valk & Co. exhibited a choice col- 
lection of green-house plants, roses, &c., and some 
sweet-water grapes; Messrs. Parsons & Co., Winter 
& Co., and Prince & Co., each, a large collection of 
roses, among which we noticed la Reine, and other 
superb French varieties—also other flowers in abun- 
dance ; Mr. Joseph Bloodgood, Jr., a pretty assortment 
of fuchsias, mostly new varieties, also some early 
vegetables; Messrs. Thorburn & Co., exotic plants; 
Mr. Russel, seedling pelargoniums, roses, and cinera- 
rias; Mr. A. C. Smith, lemon trees, loaded with 
fruit; Mr. Huntsman, a varied and delicious assort- 
ment of large strawberries; Judge Strong, choice 
winter pears, &c.; Messrs, John A. King and Wm. H. 
Schermerhorn, sovereign potatoes of a superior early 
kind, and other vegetables. Many other persons, 
whose names we did not learn, showed more or © <s 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 

The next exhibition of the Society will take place 
in Brooklyn early in September next. We shall look 
for a superb show then, and have no doubt it will be 
numerously attended. We wish a New York Horti- 
cultural Society could be formed to hold three annual 
exhibitions in this city; one the last of March for 
green-house plants; one in June for summer fruits 
and flowers ; and one early in September for such as 
perfect in autumn. Such a Society properly got up 
and conducted, might be as instrurnental for good in 
the Middle States, as the Massachusetts Society is to 
those at the North. 

Tue American Friora.—By A. B. Strong, M.D. 
Published by Strong & Bidwell, 162 Nassau Street, 
New York. Price $3 a year, or 25 cents a number. 
This is a monthly publication, the first four numbers 
of which have been issued, each containing five beau- 
tifully colored engravings, executed in a manner cre- 
ditable to the author, and cannot fail in securing an 
extensive circulation. 

Wanverincs Unper THE SHapow or Mont 
Biranc AND THE JuNGFRAU.— By George B. 
Cheever, forming Nos. VI. and XI. of the Library of 
American books, published by Wiley & Putnam, 161 
Broadway. Price 50 centseach. Anything from the 

en of Mr. Cheever is sure to command attention, as 

e has a pleasing and original way of treating all sub- 
jects on which he writes. ‘These delightful volumes 

ave interested us more than any others we have yet 
seen, from his ready pen. Perhaps it was the subject 
and the scenes which lent their charms throughout 
the perusal. 

Tue Ars anp tue Ruine.—By J. T. Headley, 
— No. X. of Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Ameri- 
ean Books. Price 50 cents. Everything touched by 
this writer has so much spirit and life infused into it, 
that he is sure to carry the reader away with him. 
wander where he will. No traveller can be more 


.*2mo. 





graphic and picturesque than Mr. Headley in his 
descriptions. 

Dicx’s Worxs.—Eight volumes in four, making 
3,035 pages. Price $2.60 for the whole work. E. C. 
& J. Biddle, Philadelphia. We hail with great plea- 
sure the reprint of these valuable works by one of the 
most eminent moral philosophers of the age. All the 
subjects of these volumes are illustrated by science, 
and treated in a style so simple and familiar, as to 
make them easily comprehended by the plainest un- 
derstanding. The peculiar trait of Dr. Dick’s mind is 


benevolence, and this he shows to be the design of the | 
Deity in all his works; if anything runs contrary to | 
this, it is obviously the fault of the created, and not of | 


the Creator. 


Tue STANDARD PronouncING DICTIONARY OF | 
THE Frenen anp EnGLisH LANGUAGES: in two | 


Parts. Part I. French and English. Part II. English 
and French. The First Part comprehending Words 
in common use; Terms connected with Science; 
Terms belonging to the Fine Arts; 4,000 Historical 
Names; 4,000 Geographical Names; 11,000 Terms 
lately published. With the Pronunciation of every 
Word, according to the French Academy and the most 
Eminent Lexicographers and Grammarians ; together 
with 750 Critical Remarks, in which the various 
Methods of Pronouncing employed by: Different 
Authors are investigated, and compared with each 
other. The Second Part containing a Copious Voca- 
bulary of English Words and Expressions, with the 
Pronunciation according to Walker. The whole pre- 
ceded by a Practical and Comprehensive System of 
French Pronunciation. By Gabriel Surenne, French 
Teacher in Edinburgh ; Corresponding Member of 
the French Grammatical Society, &c., &c., &c. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. Pp. 834, 
Price $1.50. No Dictionary of the French 
Language has ever been issued from the American 
press, which will beara comparison with this excel- 
lent, and we may truly say, classical work of M. Su- 
renne. It appears to be well got up ; and, as we under- 
stand, is printed from the original stereotype plates. 

Onto Wine.—From an elaborate Report, presented 
to the Horticultural Society of Cincinnati by Dr. 
Flagg, it appears that there are seventy-eight vine- 
yards in Hamilton county, Ohio, of which more than 
fifty are cultivated by Germans. About 200 acres are 
planted with the grape, of which 100 are in bearin 
order. The amount of wine made last year exceed 
22,000 gallons, notwithstanding more than one-half 
the crop was cut off by the frost and rot, and many of 
the vineyards are but just coming into fruit. The 
average yield of wine per acre, for five years in suc- 
cession, is estimated at 450 to 500 gallons, which sells 
quick at $1 to $1.50 per gallon. There will be at 
least one hundred acres more put down to grapes this 
spring, making three hundred in all, in Hamilton 
county. There are also eight or ten vineyards in 
Kentucky, within a dozen miles of this city. The 
varieties of grape generally cultivated are the Catawba 
and the Cape; the latter is called at the East, the 
Schuylkill Muscadel, and furnishes the red wine. 
That from the Catawba is white, and sells the high- 
est. The Isabella, so popular at the East, is univer- 
sally thrown up here, as unsuited to the climate— 
Cincinnali Gazette. 

PREVENTION OF THE BrE-Motn.—The bee-moth 
may be effectually destroyed by placing, during their 
active season, near the hives, a few basias of honey 
and water (made weak) after night-fall, and removing 
early inthe morning. They are attracted to it and 
drowned. 

Tue Rerort or tHe Commissioner oF Pa- 
TENTS, FoR 1845, has been received, and will be par- 
ticularly considered in our next number. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, JUNE 22, 1846, 
ASHES, Pots, .....0..0+ee00-se- per 100Ibs. 


Pearls, COCO eeeee rere eseee sees coe rlllis 
BALE 0? De Wee bcc wewes ott 
BARK, Quercitron,. eee eseessseeeedgerses «ton, 
| BEANS, White, ...... 0000 cccecccccee DUSH. 
‘BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, .........sesseelb. 
BREE DOPE, 000000 cecccccccccescescceGOe 
BONES, ground,........eeeeceseeeseeeDush. 
BRISTLES, American, ...........eseeeeelb, 
BUTTER, UNG) 5 91s8e sso. h ees cbasesicee co: 

= rere rere 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, .....-+++-0.-do. 

NN #8664) te0ss we veeess e000 see 

BtOBTIC,<0.0600 0000 cece cccc cece coecllO, 
CHEESE, OO ee rr ere | (1 
COAL, Anthracite, ......06 20+ +++ +2000 Ibs. 
CORDAGE, American, ..<..2..e¢eee0se0e1b, 
th, ere 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 
POUIRORG y06.0.000 000000800080 00000 60th, 
FEATHERS, Cee ce ererececcee cecccccccc oll), 
FLAX, American, @eeeeescses coec cece cee c lh, 


FLOUR, Northern and Western, ........ bbl. 
PAUCY, 0 00:s\0000 0000 cece eo ceccseee eed 
Southern, .... 0060600 0csc eve cllOe 


Richmond City Mills,.... o ceccseeee dO. 


Cyevcccvcess o cccecccccccc cll, 


Ry eevee 
GRAIN—Wheat,Western,...........-bush. 
SORUNEIN 6.66656 60000 eG; 

6 W866 00806 000000600 ss0ec0nt 
Corn, Northern,.....eccseesccccces AO, 

RGU UNOIES oi 5i6:s 60054500000 CGO: 

PN I5S Kec evens xcescvsaccccdiic 
eee eee 
aero 

GUANO,. COO Cee reas sees sees acccces cee elle 





HAY, in hales,.......sseeccccecccccesl00 Ibs. 
HEMP, Russia, clean,....... oseseseeceetOn. 215 00 
American, water-rotted,.......++.-do. 105 00 

._ American, dew-rotted,.............do. 75 00 
HIDES, Dry Southern,........0+ sceecess ol. 
I SAAS oe ere eocccccccccccccll. 
HORNS, Cee Seeseereeseesseeesesesece eee 100. 1 00 
EAGT, IG) 000 + cece ce ccc cccccesecess cece Gy 
RINIOCE ANG DAT cos cecesectssceeececlhy 


MEAL, Corn,...- eee! Pres |) 1) oe 
CORN, «000 cece ccccccccccsccce coset, 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,............-gal. 
MUSTARD, Ameriean,.........seccceceeIb, 
NAVAL STORES—. PAR sess ecoee Dbl. 
Pitch, eeee sees eeteses 
PLOBI <00\0 0000 tne vines scccccsecves ss 
MUSNORUMC) sos s.cciceiccecesccccsseecdO: 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .....gal. 
OIL, Linseed, American, ........ 000 eed. 
Castor, eeee eer rrr | (1 






LAMA, «000 cecciccee cevecccccces cece oO, 


OIL CAKE, eee e cence cece ceec ecco sees LUD lbs 
PEAS, Field, ......0.scc0e x 
PLASTER OF PARIS, ...% 2.0. ccee cee tO. 
Ground, in bbls., ......-. «+ Of 300 Ibs. 
PROVISIONS—Beef, MOSS ccceicsecccac ebb: 
BMNGs 600016 Ssciss on ctlo: 
INOKER: c.cs0sce coc cdhs 
Rounds, in pickle,. .do. 
OPK OER, <iss's0 016 dcscsassecc ceca bik: 
PENRO ccs wens siegeccess'cese sues: 

NARDIN ci esivickcs cos 'sessiee 
Bacon sides, Smuked, .... .e+e0sse-d0. 
In plickle,...-.cceccoscecceese cle 
Flains, Smoked, «<0 cccecseccseveseGO, 
BICMOS 800 oboe sisessasslsccescedn: 
Shoulders, Sinoked,......06 seeeeeed0. 
Pickled, eee ecece coee cece cece ce lO 
RICE, .cccccccccces weevcccccecccccee 100 Ibs. 


SALT, 2000 coos cone cece cece cece cess cee SACK, 


Common, eeee cece cces cocccoccee DUSH. 


SEEDS—Clover,......ccccccsecs Cees cew eli: 
Timothy, . «++ oseeecceecces sooo? DUSH. 


Fax, CLEAN, . .000 ccossecccccocceec ccs 
eeee secs ceo e@O, 


FOUGN, .200 cece coce 
SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... «Ib. 
Sulphate Soda, ground,............do. 
SUGAR, New Orleans,.cccccccccccceces -do. 
SUMAC, American,... Cece e reese seccces -ton, 


TALLOW, Core cere ceseseeeceseesccosccelt 


TOBACCO, ...-cccecceccesccecceecces eed Oy 
WHISKEY, American, ........02.0++00. gal. 
WOOLS, Saxony,..... sn64ees Coens seeselh 

BROFINO., ccc ccccccccsscccoccccscceeG, 


Half blood, «0. ccccesccccccsces ceed, 
Common UOereeseeeveevscereveeesens 
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ReMaRkKs.—Ashes steady. Cotton fair sales. Flour dull. 
@rain of all kinds in good demand. . Hay is plenty. Molasses 
of a prime quality scarce. Naval Stores nominal. Provisions 
little inquiry. Seeds inactive. Sugar lower prices, rule. T- 
bacco considerable sales. J¥ool little doing at this moment. 

Money tolerably easy. 

Stocks in fair demand. 

The Weather has been warm and fine mostly the past month, 
and crops generally are looking extremely well, At the South 
the wheat harvest is over, anid proves a good one. Corn there 
never promised better. Cotton is rather backward, but a good 
stand generally shows itself. Of other crops in that quarter we 
hear favorable accounts. The haying season has commenced at 
the North, and the yield of grass has not been so heavy for years. 
Wheat is suffering partially from the fly, but on the whole pro- 
mises a good yield. The ‘other crops here are looking well; 
though corn, owing to the abundant rains and cold weather late 
in — and early in June, is rather backward. Fruit is fairly 
asundant. 





To Corresponpents.—Jacob N. Blakeslee, E. L., Lert, S., 
Henry W. Edwards, B. Franklin Clark, A Young Farmer, and 
Reviewer, are received. 





Tue AMERICAN Herp Boox.—Containing Pedigrees of Short- 
Horn Cattle. To which is prefixed a Concise Histery of English 
and American Short-Horns, compiled from the best Authorities. 
By Lewis F. Allen. From the press of Jewett, Thomas & Co., 
Buffalo. Pp. 240. Price $3.00. The late hour at which this 
long-expected work came to hand, renders it impossible for us to 
give more thana brief notice of it. It contains the pedigree of one 
hundred and thirty-seven bulls, and two hundred and orty cows, 
and is prcfaced with the best and most valuable history of the 
Short-Horns ever yet published ; correcting the egregious errors 
of Mr. Youatt in his work en British Cattle, and all his followers. 

This Herd Book being the first of the kind ever attempted to be 
published in America, it has been a very laborious task to Mr. 
Allen to get the mateaials together for it. The first step hav- 
ing now been taken, itis to be hoped succéeding volumes may be 
written with less difficulty. It is as handsomely got up as the 
English Herd Book, and does both the author and publishers 
much credit. Subscribers can have it by calling either at our 
office 187 Water Sireet, or at Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway. It 
may also be had at Saxton & Kelts, Boston; James M. Campbell, 
Philadelphia; McCarter & Allen, Charleston, 8. C.; D. Baker 
&-94., New Orleans; Nafis, Cornish. & Co., St. Louis ; Morton 
& ‘iswold, Louisville; W. HU. Moore, & Co.. Cincinnati . 
Whiting & Huntington, Columbus, Ohio; and 

SAXTON & MILES, 205 Broadway, New, York. 





IMPROVED BERGEN PLOW. 
The subscriber has just received a lot of the above Plows, 


manufactured by B. Meyer, Newark, N. J. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y: 





PERUVIAN GUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 


The subscriber keeps this superior fertilizer constantly on 
hand for sale, in bags, barrels, half barrels, and kegs, It comes 
direct from the Agent of the Peruvian Company, and is warranted 
genuine and of a first rate quality. 

Five tons and over......++.+++++0+-2 cents per Ib, 
One ton and under five tons..........21-8 do. 
Half a ton and under one ton.......+.2 1-4 = do. 
Under half a ton........cscccvecveee2 1-2 = do. 

This Guano is packed in bags weighing from 120 to 150 Ibs.; 
barrels, from 220 to 250 Ibs.; half barrels from 115 to 130 Ibs. ; 
kegs about 60 Ibs. each. When a larger quantity than one 
ton is taken, it is expected it will be in bags. No allowance 


for tare, and no charge for packages. Cartage extra. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street. N. Y. 





AYRSHIRE BULLS. 

The Subscriber has one three-year old Ayrshire bull for sale, 
price $100; also, one three months old, price $30. They are 
bred from stock imported by himself, from the best breeds in 
Scotland. It is believed that they have no superiors in the 
United States. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


Lyme, Conn. 





FOR SALE. 

A full blooded Narragansett, entire horse. This breed has 
been: in the family of the late Governor Jay, for the last century. 
They are rackers, and not pacers. He is 8 years old, and the 
only entire horse of the breed which is left. He is very fast, will 
rack his mile within 3 minutes. Horses of this breed are highly 
esteemed as saddle horses for ladies and gentlemen, and bring a 
very — Apply to James R. Dey, No. 51 Liberty Street, 
New York. 
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IMPORTATION OF ALPACAS. 
§ Societies, or individuals, contributing funds for the importation 
of the Alpaca from Peru into the United States, will be entitled 
to such share of the animals on their arrival as will correspond 
portionately with the sums of money which shall or may 
ve been invested by them. In case such fractions shall exist 
as will not allow an equitable division of the Alpacas to be 
made, a requisite number of the animals will be sold at public 
auction, and the net proceeds be divided among the contributors 
in proportion to the original amounts paid in. 

ll persons disposed to encourage this enterprise, are invited 
to forward the amount of their subscription to A. P. Halsey, 
Cashier of the Bank of New York, and Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Agricultural Association, at 48 Wail Street, N. Y. 

EDWARD CLARK, 
June 22, 1846. Chairman of Committee for Importation. 





PATENT SYRINGES AND GARDEN ENGINES. 
Manufactured and improved by M. Pool, and sold at the New 
York Agricultural Warehouse. Price of Syringes from $4 to $6. 


Garden Engine trom $25 to $30. 
A. B. ALLEN, No. 187 Water Street, N.Y. 





NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


Farmers, Planters, and Gardencrs, wil) find the LARGEST AND 
MOST COMPLETE assortinent of A-ricultural Implements of all 
kinds, at this Establishment, ever offered in the New York Mar. 
ket. Most of these Implements are of new and highly improved 
patterns, warranted to be made of the best materials, put together 
in the strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offered at 
the lowest cash prices. 

Among these implements are upwards of FiF Ty different kinds 
of Plows manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., also in New York—fur the South as well as for the 
North ; Harrows of different patterns and sizes ; Rollers of wood 
and cast-iron on a new principle; Seed Sowers for all kinds of 
seeds, a recent invention; Cultivators, with different kinds of 
teeth; Horse powers of wood or of cast-iron, very strong and su- 
perior: Grain Threshers ; Fanning Mills; Mills for grinding 
corn, &c.,a new invention; Corn Sheller for hand or horse 
power, the latter shelling 200 bushels ofears per hour; Vegetable 
Cutters, will cut a bushel of roots for cattle in two minutes ; Hay, 
Straw, and Corn-stalk Cutters ; Scythes, Rakes, Shovels, Spades, 
Hoes—indeed, Field and Garden tools of all kinds. 

Castings for the various kind of Plows manufactured in Wor- 
cester and New York. 

Seeds for the Farmer and Gardener.—A choice assortment of 
the various kinds. such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, Cabbage, 
Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and Grass Seeds, and improved va- 
rieties of Potatoes. 

Wire-Cloths and Sieves.—Different kinds and sizes constantly 
on hand. 

Fertiizers.—Peruvian and African Guano, Bone-dust, Lime, 
Plaster of Paris, &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—Orders taken for 
these, and executed from a choice of the best Nurseries, Gardens, 
and Conservatories in the United States. 

Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Swine.— Orders executed for Stock of 
ali kinds, to the best advantage. 

A Descriptive Catalogue.—This will be sent to any one gratis, 
Upon application, post-paid, to the subscriber. It comprises 80 
pages, and is illustrated with a great variety of wood cuts. 

The American Agriculturist Almanac.—32 pages, with wood 
cuts. Price $15 per thousand. 

Agricultural Books.—A general assortment of all kinds. 

A liberal discount nade to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.Y. 





DURHAM STOCK FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber has on his farm ne:r this city, more stock than 
he needs, and will sell two, two-year old, and two yearlin 
heifers, one yearling bull, and four spring calves. The price o 
the latter will be from $50 to $75, when about 3 months old, and 
the priee of the yearlings and two-year olds will be from $100 to 
9125. This young s was got by the bulls Duke of Wellington 
and the prize bull Meteor, both possessing the blood of the herd 
of the celebrated breeder, Thomas Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, 
England. This stock is out of first-rate milking Durham cows, 
and will carry its own recommendation. GEO. VAIL. 

Troy, June \st, 1846. 2t 


- POUDRETTE FOR SALE. 
"The Lodi Manufacturing Company offer Poudrette for sale at 





ae neg | prices. At the Factory on the Hackensack River, 4 
miles from New York in bulk, 35 cents per bushel, and $1.63 cts. 
barrel. Welivered in New York from 1 to6 bbis., 8200 per 


bl. ; 7 bbis. and over, $1.75 per bbl. 


Apply to the office of th 
Company, 51 Liberty Street, or to A. B. Al hg npr dha 


len, 187 Water Street, 


where printed directions and other information may be obtained. 
May, 2t 





DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

Not having sufficient use for him, the subscriber offers for sale 
his thoreugh bred imported ball, Prince Albert. His sire was the 
celebrated bull, Sir Thomas Fairfax, and his pedigree can be seen, 
in the British Herd book, Vol. 4, — 382. He is five years old, 
a red roan, of medium size, and of quiet temper. If not previously 
disposed of, he will be offered for sale at the next show of the 
New York State Agricultural Society. - 

Letters on the subject can be addressed to the subscriber at Red 
Hook, Dutchess County, New York, where the bull- may beseen. 

ROBERT DONALDSON. 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, by Saxton & Mites, 205 Broadway, New 
York, containing 32 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; three copies for Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

When Agricultural Societies order the work for distribution, 
among the members, the price will be only FIFTY CENTS a 
year, for the Monthly Numbers, and SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
per copy for bound volumes. It will be expected that these 
orders come officially, and be signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. The object in putting our periedical at this very 
low rate is, to benefit the farming community more extensively 
than it could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the Agriculturist in the hands of every Farmer and Planter in the 
country. 

Each number of the Agricuiturist contains but One sheet, and 
is transported by mail under the saine regulations as newspnpers, 
viz.: free any distance not over 30 miles from its place of publica- 
tion; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the State 
of New York, one cent postage on each number, and one anda half 
cents if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Back Volumes of Tax AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, With 
tables of contents complete, for sale nat $1.00 each; ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound in cloth, $1.25. These are hand- 
some, tasteful books, and make very desirable prong for dis- 
tribution with Agricultural Societies, and should also find place, 
in all our District School Libraries. ‘They constitute the best and 
most complete treatise on Amcrican Farming, Stock-Breeding 
and Horticulture, extant. When several copies are ordered, @ 
liberal discount will be made. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be farnished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this office. 





GUANO. 

The Subscribers offer for sale, on very accommodating terms, 
the balance of the ship Shakspeare’s cargo, the only direct im- 
portation into this port from Ichaboe. Much guano from other 
parts of Africa has been sold as Ichaboe, which on trial has pro- 
duced unfavorable results. To prevent the loss of ammonia, this 
cargo has been put in ee casks. Apply to 

Feb. 6, 1846. E. K. COLLINS & CO., 56 South 8t. 
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